








ster’s Picnic. 


uy, says a Western paper, recently 
peels, on board one of our Missis- 
en a Boston exquisite, reeking with 
¢, who was cursing the waiters, assum- 
itial airs,and a raw Jonathan seated 
edin homespun. Turning to his vulgar 
r pointed with his jewelled finger, and 





yily teplied Jonathan. 
i say!” fiercely repeated the dandy. 
sty good, a first-rate article.” 
+ ll you,” thundered the dandy in still 
inting with slow, unmoving finger, and 
. h) neighbor as ifhe would annihilate him. 
| Jerusalem, what of it?” now yelled 
etting his dander up in turn. ‘* Yer 
k it for lard’”’ 














wc st, tells a good yarn about a “shell bark 
© jent was up on two small charges, “ friv- 
as shell bark designated them (forging a 
( stealing @ horse). On running his eye 
didn’t like their looks, so he prepared 
mntinuance, setting forth the absence in 
ocipal witness. He read it in a whisper 
vhoshaking his head, said: 
n't swear to that ar dokymint.” 





st true.” 
ated and exploded loud enough to be 
ut the room. : A 

.,v & note, an’ steal a hoss, an’ can’t swear 
such infernal fools.” 
« conscientious one to his fate. 
being recently on trial for some offence, 
rilty 8, and the jury being in the box, 
or proceeded to call Mr. Furkisson as & 
the utmost innocence Patrick turned his 
t, and said: 
tand, yer honor, that Mr. Furkisson is 
forenenst me again?” 
ldrily, ‘it seemed so.” ’ 
your honor, I plade guilty, sure an’ yer 
ot because Lam guilty, for I'm as inno- 
or’s sucking baby, but just on account of 
Furkisson’s sow!.”’ 


weer 





short time since, a girl inquired of a gen- 
able if his cup — Oa 

¢, * but my coffee is. 

oY was considerably confused, but deter- 
\im in his own coin. While at dinner, the 
1p, and several coming in, the gentleman 


age dine here?” 
<taimed the girl in a sarcastic tone, “ but 
do.” 


not remarkably conversant with geogra- 
a newspaper and sat down to read. He 
ded far before he ooee to a passage stating 
is was in jeo} iy. 

Sonar Jeopanty 1? said the astonished 
had previously heard that the vessel was 
see, that is somewhere in the Mediterran- 
glad she has got into port, as I thought 
with her.” 
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tleman being at Epsom races and observ- 
: of horses that started for the plate, one 
um, took such a fancy to the name that he 
“able odds in his favor. Toward the con- 
race, his favorite was unluckily in the rear, 
yociferated in so loud a key as to drown 


ice: ’ 
ids, there he goes—Botherem forever! See 
vs them all before him?” 


amitten gentleman, after conversing @ while 
ly on the interesting topic of matrimony, con- 
“ast with the emphatic question: 
have me?” : 
"sorry to disappoint you,” replied the lady, 
uly refusal will not give you pain; but I must 


well, that will do, madam,” said her philosoph- 
rj “and now suppose we change the subject - 

n open-mouthed at a sergeant on the 

“. Sar of his halbert into his throat 

1. The owner, coming out, raved extremely 

vas killed, and asked the sergeant why he 

velt have struck at him with the blunt end 


i,” said he, ‘if he had run at me with his 
on a miserable, lean steed, was hailed by a 
was hoeing his pumpkins by the roadside : 
riend, where are you bound?” 3 
1g out to ggttle in the western country,” re- 
or. 


‘Off'and straddle this punkin- it will 
-y you faster than that ‘ere beast.” 


ook shoemaker once promised to have a pair 
wwhed on a specified day for Ex-President Van 
riled to have them done when called for. In 
» the ex-president started for Europe, and 
vee years. Upon his return he called for his 
18 told they were finished, with the exception 
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come in and go to bed,” said the wife ofa 
irin, who had just returned from a fair in a 
w-came-you-so state, ‘you must be dread- 
ure, with your long walk of six miles.” ; 
et away wid your nonsense,” said Pat; it 
ugth of the way that fatigued me—'twas the 
” 
vants to know whether it was a shanghai or 
that “laid” the Atlantic cable. He also 
if she cackled much after she got through 
eration.” Since he asked the above ques- 
+ hid himself somewhere, but we suppose he 
ay ” for the next despatch. 


ote, in gwoing roun’ the worl’ trabblers tell 
ose one hole day.” . 
a't nuffin, Sam, when you can make ‘m up 





u gwoine to make it up—te!l me dat?” 
s turn roun’ and go back agin ° 


ly said her husband was very fond of peaches, 
3 his only fault. 
nadam?” said one; ‘how can you call that 


scause there are different ways of eating them, 

sband takes them in the form of brandy. 
nee 

how many days are there in 1353?" asked 

ful of his paterval rege 

5, of course,”’ was the reply. : 

@ aint,” quoth Hopeful, ** forty of “em are 
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~ erchant, to console himself, got 
‘Salle pouring forth his warmest desire to 
“no hi , he wound up thus: « 

weeny mau auything, I freely forgive him 
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just such a paper as any father, brother or 
d introduce to the family circle i 
printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
ind in a neat and beautiful style 
of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
u its eight super-royal pages 
devoted to news, et pee 
ies, miscellany, wit an umor. 
‘carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who ha 
years of editorial experience in Boston. : 
ontains in its large, well — and deeply in- 
¢ not one vulgar word or line. 
members caaae ite regular contributors the 
d female writers in the country. : 
sala while they absorb the reader, cultivate @ 
| that is good and beautiful in humanity. 
, acknowledged that the good influence of sach 
the heme circle is almost incalculable 
suggestive pages provoke iu the young su in- 
rit, and add to their store of k owledye 
solumns are free frem politics aud all jarring 
object being to make home happy. 
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THE SEER OF NIAGARA. 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD FRENCH WAR. | 








BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 





CHAPTER I. : 


“Reap my destiny, St: Orme !—Fo Sis a 
fickle jade, and I would fain know befoi d 
what lack the next fatn of Ker wheel will: bring 
me!” and the speaker crossed with gold the 
broad white palm of theSeer of Niagara. 

“ Ay, Colonel Preveau,” replied the old ma- 
gician, in a singularly deep and musical voiee, 
which vibrated on the summer air like the lower 
notes of an organ; ‘1 know you—know your 
past, present and future—while we stand here 
the-'sealed books of your life are unfolded! 
Husli, now—don’t break the spell—’tis a solemn 
thing to peer into these mysteries; and the 
Strange man leaned forward, pale, mute, attent, 
his weird black eyes fixed on vacancy, as if even 
the atmosphere of that June day were peopl 
with phantom shapes. Ate 

Louis Preveau was of a highly susceptible na- 
ture, andhe felt an indescribable awe stealing 
over him as he gazed. , 

“ No matter about the by-gone,” he haste 
to say, in a somewhat confused manner; “ it is 
the present about which I would ask the aid of 
your far-reaching knowledge. 1am in love—in 
love with a Canadian girl—” 

“A maiden,” int : ‘»“tavith eyes 
“Tike theViitie “stars, cheeks like the fof the 
richest June roses, and hair which falls about her 
face and neck in a shower of rippling gold.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Prevegu, his countenance ex- 
pressing a still deeper surprise, “ if Claire Mo- 
selle stood here in person you could not have 
painted @ more accurate portrait! But, good 
seer, her heart seems proof against my most 
skillfal tactics; this huntsman’s daughter is as 
chary of her smiles as if she were an empress, 
and I some poor clown of a subject who had 
dared love her!” 

“ And you fear a rival,” rejoined the magician, 
coolly. 

Colonel Preveau bit his lip, colored, and nod- 
ded assent. 

“TI thought so,” said St. Orme; “I jast saw 
another form rise between you and Claire, a man 
not yet so old as you are, but with a certain 
sturdy grace of bearing, and a glance as fearless 
as a mountain eagle’s.”’ 

“ That is Allan Wilbur—a young backwoods- 
man, a mere clod-hopper; and yet to you I will 
acknowledge what I would not breathe to an or- 
dinary mortal, I have reason to dread him not a 
little. He is quick-witted, brave, persevering ; 

single handed, I am no match forhim. Paul St. 
Orme, get him out of my way, and you shall be 
richly paid!” 

He grasped the seer’s hand and looked appeal- 
ingly into his face. As he did so, some strange, 
subtile influence seemed to run through every 
nerve. He grew more earnest to gain his object 
and went on. 

“I have wealth ; ask anything in my power 
to give as a reward for your services, and it shall 
be yours !” 

A gleam of savage triumph shot into the mys- 
terious eyes of Paul St. Orme. 

* All the gold in the broad universe would not 
purchase my aid in this instance,” he said, with 
a hollow laugh; “but, Colonel Preveau, your 
dead wife left you one daughter; I have seen 
her; I covet a bride like her to share my deso- 
late hut. Give her to me, and I will lend you 
the assistance you require.” 

The high-born officer gave a sudden start. 

“What!” he cried, ‘my Blanche, my only 
child. O, Paul St. Orme, ask anything bat this !”’ 

“ Nothing else can satisfy me,” was the dogged 
answer. 

Louis Preveau turned from him, and began to 
pace to and fro in extreme agitation. Blanche, 
his own fair daughter, rose up before him as if in 
a vision. He had built many a bright hope for 
her fature ; for, with her surpassing beauty, her 
wealth and rank, she might make a most bril- 
liant match. In the gayest cities of Europe she 
had been followed, flattered and caressed. How 
could he have her, on whose unclouded brow he 
had thought he might yet see the coronet of a 
countess, the wife of that mysterious gray-beard 
at his side * - 

“St. Orme,” he said, at length, “I ama proud 
man; I scorn your offer! Much as I wish to 
win Claire, I cannot consent to such a sacrifice.” 

“Cannot, eh ?” retorted the seer, an indignant 
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flush crimsoning his usually pale face ; “don’t 
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be too positives Colonel Preveau! Your destiny 
may compel you to yield yet, for destiny isa 
stabborn thing. 
watch of the night, then come tomy hut; I shall 
await you there !” 

And just as the red sun went down, tinging 
Niagara’s, bold rocks and wild and hurrying wa- 
ters with its lurid glow, and building amidst the 
mists the last rainbow arch it would shape that 
day, the French officer and the old seer parted. 

At the dead of night they met once more— 
met on the threshold of Paul St. Orme’s low 
stone hut. 

“You have come, then,” he said, with an ex- 
ulting smile ; “I thought you would not fail to 
be here!” With these words he moved into the 
only room the hut contained, beckoning the 
officer to follow. Preveau’s quick glance wan- 
dered over the smoky ceiling, the bare floor and 
scant furniture, and the varied paraphernalia of 
the seer’s calling, which gave a weird aspect to 
the place, and he shrugged his shoulders at the 
thought of seeing his patrician daughter there. 
St. Orme turned his great black, serpent-like 
eyes upon him with a gaze, which seemed to read 
the innermost archives of his soul. 

“ Colonel Preveau,” he said, ‘you think this 
no fitting home for your beautiful Blanche; you 
think that her feet are too dainty to tread on 
such rough pine boards; that she will find a 
deal table a poor substitute for a harpsichord, 
and a gray haired seer for a count or a baron; 
but, nevertheless, she must be mine.” 

“Mast!” rejoined Preveau, with a haughty 
air, “you grow peremptory. I have thought the 
matter all over since we separated, at sunset. I 
want your aid, but I wont dash my daughter's 
prospects to the ground to gain it!”’ 

St. Orme’s face grew rigid with some stern 
purpose. 

“ You talk, colonel, as if you had the matter 
in your own hands,” he cried; “but you will 
soon see you are entirely at my mercy. List! I 
have a revelation for your ear which will chill 
your heart’s blood! ha! ha! ha! No wonder 
that you told me a few hours ugo it was no mat- 
ter about the by-gone; no wonder you didn’t 
want the stone rolled away from the long sealed 
sepulchre, where you have buried the past !’”” 

Preveau’s cheek became ghostly in its sudden 
paleness. 

“ The revelation—what is ic?” he gasped. 

“Twill tell you, but I scarcely dare speak it 
aloud lest the winds should catch it, and babble 
it into other ears than your's ;” and his voice 
sank, not into a whisper, but into that hoarse, 
unnatural tone which men employ when they 
talk of their own graves and coffins. ‘“ You are 
high in rank now, but there was a time—there 
was a time, I say, when shame set her burning 
seal upon you—when you came near swinging 
over a gibbet higher than Haman’s! Louis Pre- 
veau, you see teat your well kept secret is in my 
possession.” 

The officer staggered back, and leaned against 
the wall for support. His frame shook from 
head to foot, hot flushes came and went upon his 
cheek, the cold sweat began to guther on his 
forehead, and the veins swelled out like knotted 
cords. 

“O, my God!” he faltered, “this is terrible, 


Think of this till the third: 








THE OATH AND THE INTERRUPTION. 


terrible, terrible!’ And then flinging up his 
arms in a wild, despairing gesture, shrieked out, 
“St. Orme, pity met” 

“Pity you?” . 

It is impossible for any language or mine to 
give an idea of the scorn with which the seer ut- 
tered these two words. 

“Pity you?” he went on, “when the vulture 
pities his prey, Paul St. Orme may pity those 
who have scorned him! Ay, Louis Preveau, if 
you stood before the world stripped of your dis- 
guises, what better match could you ask for your 
daughter than I offer you? “No, no, it is I who 
will be lowered by this marriage ; not you, not 
Blanche, with her dark heritage of disgrace !”’ 

He paused ; but the humbled officer could not 
speak, and he continued : 

“T could make your daughter my wife without 
consulting you, but it suits my purpose—a pur- 
pose I cannot now explain—to ask and require 
your sanction. Will you give her to me, or have 
the long ago exposed ?” 

“Not that, not exposure, I could not bear it,” 
faltered Preveau ; ‘I will consent to barter any- 
thing, rather than have my life’s secret exposed ! 
Blanche,” and now his voice was quite lost fora 
moment, and then went on hoarsely, “ Blanche 
shall be yours.” 

“Then swear to that effect, Culonel Preveau ; 
nothing short of a solemn promise will do in the 
present crisis.” 

“ Yes, yes, I would as soon give you my oath 
as my word.” 

With a cold sneer, St. Orme held up a small 
ebony cross 

“That cross!” cried the trembling officer, 
gazing at it with wild eye. ; “that cross—” 

“You have seen it before!” interposed St. 
Orme. 

“Yes It seems as if everything connected 
with my old disgrace were gathered here. What 
brought the memorable cross over seas to the 
new world! How did you get it into your 
possession ?” 

“Seek not to know. Suffice it to say, that 
mine is a strong and wonder-working will. Be- 
sides, colonel, this is not the first time you have 
sworn by the cross, the very sight of which 
arouses so many bitter memories. There, now 
—I await the oath!” 

He advanced to a corner dusky with shadows, 
into which Preveau had shrunk, and stood erect 








i 
and stately before him, holding out the ebony | 
’ ' 


crucifix. The officer sank to his knees, and 
bowing his head till his clammy brow touched 
the cross, began to murmur in wild regret and 
shame the required promise 

“Stop! stop! stop!” cried a female voice, 
that came ringing musically through the lone- 
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or two arrows. The lengths of her rich hair, 
knotted with beads and scarlet blossoms, swept 
down round her darkly beautiful face ; her eyes 
were large and singularly lustrous; her lips like 
the crimson coral, when drawn bright and damp 
from ocean-depths ; her dusk cheek flushed with 
a peachy bloom. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

Preveau gazed at her in admiring wonder, and 
St. Orme seemed thrown into slight embarrass- 
ment at her unexpected appearance, but he soon 
shook it off. 

“You ought to feel flattered, colonel,” he 
muttered, “at the interest so peerless a creature 
manifests in you. I suppose she is some inamo- 
rata, whose heart you have won during your late 
encampment in the forest.” fe 

“No, no,” replied the officer ; “ upon my honor 
I never saw her before.” 

“But you have seen me; you know who I 
am ;” said the Indian girl, fixing her falcon eye 
upon the magician; “you shall yet learn to 
dread me! I remember the moon of the fulliug 
leaves, and the maiden who bound up her hair 
by the rock spring that she might look lovely to 
you. I remember the grave under the pine tree 
boughs, and the oaths taken over that green hil- 
lock. Paul St. Orme, the avenger is on your 
track! And as for you,” and she moved to Pre- 
veau, “once more I will warn you! Beware of 
the Seer of Niagara!” 

“Girl,” cried the old man, sternly, “what 
mean you by thus prowling round me ?” 

“What do I mean?” retorted the maiden; 
‘you shall know to your cost! The blood of 
the Hurons burns in my veins. From sun-rising 
to sun-setting, from the time when the winter’s 
snow falls, till the last wheat-sheaf is gathered 
in, the last brown leaf comes rustling down on 
the crisp mosses of the woods, my soal is on a 
war-path ; and you, you are the foe I follow. I 
shall rise between you and your prey whenever I 
can. I stand here now to warn this man, a 
stranger, because I see you are weaving your net 
about him. Soldier, beware! beware !’’ 

The next moment she was gone, and St. Orme 
again held up thecross. Louis Preveau thought 
of the Indian girl, and hesitated. 

“The promise, or exposure, disgrace !”’ hissed 
St. Orme, in his ear. 

A bitter groan broke from the officer’s lips; 
but he again began the solemn furmula. 

“ Stop!” exclaimed the same voice which had 
interrupted him a few moments before, and the 


, Indian girl once more bounded in and glided to 


some hut; “Ihave watched Paul St Orme for | 


many a moon that is past and gone. 
the wolf of the wilderness; his heart is blacker 
than the darkest midnight ; those who trust them- 
selves in his power shall perish !” 

Both the seer and Preveau looked up. There, 
in the centre of the low room, stood an Indian 
girl; her little form, with its gay drapery, in an 
attitude of enchanting grace, and one brown and 
braceleted arm outstretched, with the small and 
shapely hand uplifted, as if to give force to her 
words! Theother hand grasped a bow and one 


He is like 


Preveau. 

“ The pale face will not give his daughter—her 
of the dark, soft eye, and light lip, and springing 
step—he will not give her to this black-hearted 


old seer. The dove is no mate for the hawk !” 
“ Alas, I know it,” moaned Preveau, with a 
shudder. 


“Then be like the Huron braves; shake off 
fear; meet the villain boldly, and tell him the 
light of the white warrior’s home shall never be 
his!” 

The officer was much moved, and perceiving 
the advantage which the Indian girl had gained, 
St. Orme laid his hand upon Preveau’s head, and 


, whispered, “the oath, or the disgrace !” 


The seer’s touch, so gentle and yet so strong, 


thrilled through and through him like an electric 
shock, but those bitter words thrilled him still 
more. Again he cowered under St. Orme’s 
glance like a guilty thing. 

“ Mon Dieu!” he cried, turning to the Indian 
girl, “I cannot obey you. I must take the oath 
he requires ; an inexorable fate drives me to it !” 

The maiden deigned no reply; but with an 
ineffable scorn on every feature, glided away. 

“Go on now,” resumed the seer, and while his 
face blanched and his heart beat heavily, Lohis 
Preveau took the oath. 

“ That is all Lask,” said St. Orme; “the vow 
you have just breathed leagues us together—” 

“Curses on the guilty league!” muttered a 
voice, which seemed to come down from an 
opening in the roof. 

Again Preveau started. 

“Never mind,” growled the seer, “it is only 
the prating red-skin who has twice before inter- 
rupted us. And now to return to the subject of 
our afternoon’s talk. You asked my aid in your 
wooing ; you have complied with the conditions 
requisite to secure it. Henceforth I shall stand 
ready to help you. Claire shall be yours in spite 
of Allan Wilbur—there's my hand upon it.” 

Colonel Preveau clasped the proffered hand, 
and his countenance brightened ; but as he left 
the hut, the glow of self-satisfaction at having 
such an ally as Paul St. Orme faded away, and 
all the memories linked with that carefully 
hoarded secret came thronging back upon him, 
till he was well nigh maddened. 

The interview I have just been describing, 
took place in the summer of 1756, a week or two 
after the declaration of the old French war. Ni- 
agara being one of the most important points in 
the line of communication between Canada and 
the south, it was supposed the colonial army 
would make their first attack upon it, and Col- 
omel Preveau a ote a ‘Yeinforcement of 
the garrison, with a latge detachment of troops. 
No sooner had the gallant officer found a mo- 
ment of leisure, than he sought the presence of 
Paul St. Orme, the master magician ; with whose 
fame the region of country now known as Brit. 
ish America was at that time ringing. Nobody 
who had once seen St. Orme, could wonder at 
the impression he had produced. He was a man 
of gigantic stature, with a face that Rembrandt 
might have painted ; but which [ fecl myself at 
a loss to portray. The broad and massive fore- 
head, the aquiline nose, with its thin, arching 
nostrils, the firm, proud lip, all betokened a pow- 
er of character which could sway the human 
heart at will. But those eyes, those “ vampyre 
eyes,”’ so large, so intensely black, sofathomless, 
so fall of some subtile magnetic influence, would 
haunt the beholder long, long afterward, like 
some troubled dream. There were deep furrows 
on Paul St. Orme’s cheek; the beard which 
floated over his breast, and the thick hair that 
swept back upon his shoulders, were white as the 
winter’s snow ; but his eyes still burned with all 
the fire of youth. 

He wore a monk’s cassock, which fell to his 
bare feet, in folds as graceful as those-of the old 
Roman toga; a quaint breast plate; a conical 
cap of black velvet, and a mantle of some scar- 
let stuff, wrought with curious devices; and 
wherever he went, carried a magic staff. 

Now, as he stood: chuckling over Louis Pre- 
veau’s subjugation to his power, he looked like an 
arch fiend. 

“ Aha!” he muttered, “ this is my third hour 
of tfiumph over that man. ¥ will bend his proud 
spirit lower, lower, lower—my foot is on his 
neck !” 

Meanwhile, the Huron girl was lurking about 
his dismal old house. In the brightest day of 
summer that dwelling must have lain in shadow 
—a shadow as deep as that which slambered in 
the seer’s dark eyes, and seemed to brood over 
his mystic heart. There were no vines to give 

grace and beauty, no bright blossoms to unfold 
their sweet corollas around it, but nightshade, 
and henbane, and other noxious plants grew rank 
in the rocky soil. The superstitious shunned the 
hut as they would the home of pestilence ; but 
the young Indian’s tread was fearless, as she 
moved to and fro, watching and listening with 
St. Orme’s trium- 
phant exclamations had searcely died upon his 
lips, when he again found himself face to face 
with her. 

“ Begone, begone!”" he growled, pointing to 
the door. 

“No,” replied the girl, “ not till IT have spoken 
to you once more. It is not yet time to sing the 
song of the victor! The man you have drawn 
into your snare may find a way of escape.” 
“Hush!” exclaimed St. Orme, “I will not 
hear your prating. You have been at my heels 
enough. Dog my footsteps, venture into my 
house again, if you dare !” 

“Dare!” echoed his unwelcome guest, with a 
scornful laugh, “I tell you there’s no such word 





the eagerness of her race. 





as fear in the Huron language. The wild winds 
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do not breathe it, nor the waterfalls, nor the 
brave chfeftains when they go forth on the war- 
path. I cannot learn it now. As long as you 
and I live, I shall:follow you!” The next mo- 
ment the Seer of the Niagara was alone. 





CHAPTER II. 


“Crarre, Claire Moselle?’”? These words, 
came trembling up through the roof of woodbine 
and Canadian roses, that shaded the window of a 
low cabin chamber ; and though they were.utter- 
ed in a tone scarcely above a whisper, they 
roused the maiden for whose ear they were in- 
tended, from the sweet dreams, which, for the last 
hour, had quite absorbed her. She started from 
the rude chair in which she had been sitting, her 
needle work dropped from her hands ; and as she’ 
stood there, eager and expectant, no person who 
had heard Paul St. Orme’s description of Colonel 
Preveau’s lady love, could have failed to have 
recognized this girl as the original of the por- 
traithe had drawn. Claire Moselle’s soft blue 
eyes were indeed “like the June stars, her 
cheeks like the heart of the richest June roses, her 
hair like a shower of rippling gold,” while her 
perfectly moulded form had the pliant grace of 
the willow bough. But though in a tremor of 
delight at the call she had heard, she could not 
yet bring herself to respond, but kept coyly 
aloof. 

“ Claire, Claire, Claire Moselle!” again mur- 
mured the same voice, “ shall I have to wait here 
in vain?” Then the fair face flushed to crimson, 
and the white eyelids drooped over the starry 
orbs beneath, like the pure petals of some snowy 
flower, when they shut the fragrance into their 
own héarts. She glided to the window, and 
‘parting the vines, cast a sly glance downward. 
There stood a young backwoodsman, with a 
sturdy frame, a manly and fearless bearing, a 
broad, open brow, and an eye in whose depths 
the fire of a brave spirit and the tenderness of a 
woman were strangely blended. 

“ Ah, Allan, it is you, then !” said the girl, col- 
oring still more deeply as she met his gaze. 

“Yes, Claire; the evening is beautiful, and I 
have run over to ask you to come out with me 
for a walk; will you? Ihave so muchI wish 
to say to you, Claire.” 

The girl hesitated ; not from any disinclination 
to grant his request, but from the same timidity 
which had sent that glow to her cheek, that thrill 
through her whole being. 

“Will you come?” 
Wilbur. 

“O, yes. Wait a moment and I will be with 
ou.” 

The young backwoodsman looked his thanks, 
and retreating from the window, Claire tied the 
blue ribbons of her gipsey hat under her chin, 
and in another instant stood at his side. 

“ Which way shall we go?’ asked Wilbur, as 
they strolled down the little hill on which Pierre 
Moselle’s cabin had been built, and paused by 
the rude gateway. The girl declared she had 
no choice, and Wilbur resumed, significantly : 

“To the place where we crowned our May 
Queen last year. It was there I first met you.” 

Claire colored, and they walked on in silence. 

Twilight was just lapsing into night. Its soft 
shadows now wrapt earth and tranquil sky; but 
the broad disc of the moon was beginning to 
drift up from the blue hills in the distance. Here 
the aspen boughs shivered in the light breeze; 
there the tall balm-gilead and pine waved like 
great plumes, making the air heavy with their 
spicy perfume ; yonder the rice blossoms stirred 
gently, like a young heart, when the first breath 
of love steals over it. As Claire moved toward 
the spot Wilbur had designated, she again and 
again stole a glance at him. A change had 
come over her companion; his face was more 
earnest than when they last met. What could 
this portend? The mystery was soon solved ; 
they had walked but little further when he turned 
toward her and said : 

“ Claire, Iam strangely silent to night, but it 
is only because I hardly know what to say first. 
But I might as well speak out at once; Iam 
going away to-morrow.” 

“Going? To-morrow?” faltered the girl, the 
cheek which had been so blooming, growing sud- 
denly pale. 

“Yes, Claire.” 

“ And whither?” and Claire Moselle’s fingers 
began to work nervously at the spray of flowers 
she had gathered a moment before. 

“T have enlisted with the colonists ; I shall go 
wherever the fortunes of war lead me. The 
French are so bent upon wresting our rights from 
us, that I foresee the contest will be a long and a 
desperate one.” 

At this juncture, Claire forgot her caldness, 
her reserve, and a quick, sharp cry broke from 
her lips. 

The young man’s face wore an expression of 
unutterable tenderness, as he grasped her hand 
and drew her closer to him. 

“‘And do you indeed care about my leaving 
you?’ he murmured. “Ihad not dared hope 
so; you have been so shy, you have given me so 
little encouragement. But the first time we met 
here, I believe I loved you. I have loved you 
ever since. And yet, another year might have 
gone round, without my presuming to speak to 
you thus, had I not enlisted in the army. I could 
not quit the backwoods till I knew, at least, that 
you understood me. Claire, have I loved in 
vain ?” 

“No, Ono. Ihave kept a strict guard upon 
myself, lest you should suspect you were dearer 
to me than anything else in the world.” 

* Claire, Claire!” 

These were the only words Allan Wilbur could 
utter in that moment of exceeding joy. He 
folded her in his arms; and as he kissed her 
pure white brow, he looked down into her beauti- 
ful face with all a lover’s pride and fondness. 

“ Dearest,” he at length said, “ I shall go forth 
to battle, strong in love, and youth, and health.” 

At this allusion to their parting, Claire Mo- 
selle’s cheek once more paled. 

“Don’t leave me,” she whispered; “don’t 


again pleaded Allan 


“ And let the country be overrun by these ag- 
gressors ?”’ rejoined Wilbur ; his clear gray eyes 





rush into danger. Stay here in the backwoods.” | 
| plighted their betrothal vows. 
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kindling as he spoke. “In your calmer mo- 
ments you would not counsel me to stand aside 
like a coward; for though you have French 
blood in your veins, your sympathies are with the 
colonists. You must grow brave ; for a soldier’s 
wife has a hard Jot, and mine you will be some 
day, wont you, dear, dear Claire?” 

He paused for a reply; but ere she could 
answer, another voice said solemnly : 

«“ No, never, never !” 

Both started, and Wilbur’s strong arm tight- 
ened around the girl. 

“Who intrudes here?” he asked, casting a 
fearless glance around. No response came, save 
the murmur of the waters, as they beat gently 
against their banks, the rustling of the green 
boughs overhead, and the fitful wail of a whip- 
poor-will in the dim wood beyond. 

“Who could it have been?” resumed Wilbur, 
after listening breathlessly awhile, and he began 
to search the narrow glen. But nobody was to 
be seen, and at last he came Back to Claire. 

“Tt must have been some roguish neighbor, 
who chance: to overhear me as he was passing,” 
he said, “ and wished to play a joke upon us.” 

“ But the voice was peculiar,” replied Claire. 
“T never heard such a voice before—” 

“And you have not yet got over the fright it 
caused you,” interposed the young backwoods- 
man. “ Don’t think of it any more, dearest ; 
think of what I was saying to you when we were 
interrupted. Shall I go away with the sweet 
thought that you are my promised wife ?” 

“Plight no troth to Allan Wilbur!” said the 
same solemn voice. “ Claire, there is a curse 
upon him, and she who dares give herself to 
him, shall walk the earth as if clothed in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and come down to a dishonored 

rave !’” 

The girl now trembled in every limb, and even 
Wilbur was deeply moved. 

“Stranger,” he called, in stentorian tones, 
“why don’t you walk forward, like a true man, 
with your accusations,and not skulk away in 
the darkness ?” 

The glen rang with his stern question, but-no 
answer came, no human form moved toward the 
sturdy backwoodsman. 

“Do not mind this, Claire,” he said, after 
waiting long in silence; “don’t let it mar the 
last meeting we shall have for months. You do 
not fear to trust me, do you? though that mys- 
terious voice tells you I am accursed.” 

The girl looked into those clear eyes—eyes, 
which it seemed to her had never quailed in 
guilty dread, and her confidence in him grew 
strong. 

“No, O no, Allan,” she said, eagerly, “ when 
you wish it, I will be your own—” 

“Hold! hold!’ once more exclaimed the 
thrilling voice, “better that your tongue be pal- 
sied in death, than speak the words which will 
bind you to a doomed man! Claire, Claire, you 
are standing on the very verge of a precipice ; 
it is in mercy I call you back !” 

The lovers gazed at each other in the utmost 
perplexity. What was it that had spoken thus 
solemnly three times during a single half hour? 
In vain they tried to solve the enigma; the more 
they sought to account for it, the more inexplica- 
ble it became. Still, Allan Wilbur stood firm 
and d d;ac of his own. in- 
tegrity made the shafts so mysteriously hurled 
at him, glance off almost powerless. Claire 
would have been less than human, had she not 
been somewhat affected by such grave and por- 
tentous warnings; but her love for the young 
backwoodsman was too deep to be easily shaken. 

“Tt is some enemy of yours, dear Allan,” 
she hastened to say, in a whisper; ‘somebody 
who wishes to separate us. Perhaps it may be—” 
she paused, a warm blush again surging over 
her face. 

“May be who?” queried Wilbur. 

“That smooth-tongued French officer, who 
was at our house so much last spring.” 

“ Colonel Preveau ?” 

“Toa.” 

At this, a mocking laugh seemed to break out 
very near them and die away in the adjacent 
wood. ‘Louis Preveau is a man of war,” re- 
joined the unseen speaker ; “he cannot leave his 
regiment at such a perilous time to wander away 
through the lone Canadian forests. Duty bids 
him keep within sound of the martial drum and 
the bugle call !’”” 

“ Wonder of wonders!” said the young back- 
woodsman. ‘Let us leave the haunted glen, 
Claire,” and drawing her arm within his own, he 
led her from the spot. They took another route 
than that by which they had come; a route that 
led them across a green stretch of meadow land, 
traversed by a wild, brawling brook, and sur- 
rounded by high and thickly wooded banks. A 
rude bridge, with rugged stone-piers, spanned 
the brook in the loneliest part of the meadow—a 
place where the alder, the birch and the cedar 
grew so thick, that dense shadows brooded all 
around. On the bridge the lovers paused, and 
for the first time noticed that a change had come 
over the night. Above the tops of the trees they 
could see storm clouds scudding along the sky, 
like so many dismasted ships, and the moon shed 
down a glimmer as pale and dismal as that of 3 
funereal lamp. The wind howled like a lost 
spirit, and there was a sullen moan in the waters 
that plunged on beneath the old bridge. The 
dreary aspect of everything around them, and no 
doubt the remembrance of, the strange voice, 
which had so often interrupted their conversa- 
tion, combined to deepen the sadness, which 
thoughts of their parting had aroused. Wilbur’s 
face looked grave in the ghastly moonlight ; 
Claire’s troubled and wistful. 

“Claire,” at length said the backwoodsman, 
“you have told me that you loved and trusted 
me. Come now, let us clasp hands and promise 
in thought, word and deed to be true toeach 
other during the separation that is before us, and 
to stand together at the altar, and take upon us 
the solemn vows of wedlock as soon as I can 
provide a suitable home for you.” 

The girl clasped hands with him, and there, 
beneath God’s free sky, with angels watching 
them from the blue mountains of paradise, they 

Wilbur’s long, 
yearning kiss was yet trembling on the girl’s 














spotless brow, when that wei: 1 voice, ringing up 
through the birches close by, «ried : 

“ Claire, Claire, the vows made on the fated 
bridge will leave a black record on your life- 
book! Again I tell you Allan Wilbur is 
accursed !”” 

Claire did not speak, but nestled close to her 
lover’s side, and they moved on. Just beyond 
the spot where they had uttered that binding 
promise, stood a dead maple. The lovers passed 
this, too mach absorbed in their own thoughts to 
heed the watching eyes that followed them as 
they moved by the form skulking in the shadow 
of the tree. But ere they had proceeded a stone’s 
throw, a woman glided out, and paused where 
the moonlight shone full upon her. There was 
something wild and what the Scotch call “un- 
canny,” in her aspect. Her face was dark and 
haggard, and strongly marked with power and 
passion. Her eyes, which were large and heavily 
fringed, as those of the Oriental women, flashed 
with a baleful light, and the full and spirited lip 
now curled with a smile of malicious triumph. 
The fantastic splendor of her costume, so little 
suited to the time and place, increased the sin- 
gularity of her appearance. Through the lengths 
of her dishevelled black hair, on her shrunken 
neck, and the claw-like fingers working restlessly 
among the folds of her robe, gleamed jewels of 
rare price; the soiled and draggled dress she 
wore, was of silken damask, cumbrous enough 
in its richness to have stood alone ; and the large 
scarlet shawl gathered about her, had been wo- 
ven in an Indian loom. 

She had not been there under the dead maple 
more than fifteen minutes, when a tall shadow 
fell across the waving grass of the meadow, and 
a step, soft and wary asa prowling leopard’s, 
came towards her. 

“ Paul is coming,” said the strange woman, in 
a tone as full of joyfalness as a young girl’s, 
when she hears the well known step of her lover. 
Her hard features softened, a brilliant glow shot 
into the wan cheeks, and the wild light died out 
of those fierce eyes. In another moment the far- 
famed Seer of Niagara was at her side! 

“And so you have waited for me, Claudine,” 
said St. Orme. 

“Yes, I could not go on without seeing you 
again.” 

“Well, you’ve followed the lovers more 
closely than I, for you are fleet of foot asa 
chamois. I lost sight of them after they left the 
glen, and relinquished the gameto you. Did 
the mysterious voice still affect Claire ?” 

“O, yes. But to-night love was stronger than 
fear; in spite of the warning, she promised to be 
his wife.” 

« Promised !”’ ‘sneered St. Orme ; “but, Clau- 
dine, if there is any power in my will, that be- 
trothal vow shall be a scourge, a fetter of burn- 
ing iron, till it is trampled in the dust. Allan 
Wilbur has acquired great influence over her, 
but when he is out.of the way, I shall find it no 
difficult task to estrange them forever!” And 
drawing back under the gnarled maple boughs, 
the two talked on. 

Meanwhile, there had been a sad parting 
at Pierre Moselle’s Goor ; a farewell kiss had 
been given and received, a smothered “ good-by ” 
spoken, and then Claire had gone up, pale and 
tearful, to the little cabin chamber, and Allan 
Wilbur hurried homeward. It was on his way 
back across the beaver meadow, that he heard 
the same step which had startled the strange wo- 
man an hour before. He grasped the rifle slung 
over his shoulder, and looked round, half ex- 
pecting that a lynx had strayed from the wilder- 
ness, but instead he saw the gigantic figure, the 
mysterious face, of Paul St. Orme. 

“‘ What business have you with me, stranger ?” 
he demanded, haughtily ; “be quick, for I am 
in haste to reach the camp of the colonists before 
morning.” 

“ Young man,” rejoined the magician, “even 
in these wilds you must have heard of the Seer 
of Niagara.” 

“Yes, and despised his arts!” was the cool 


reply. 

A gleam like the flash of lightning in a thun- 
der-cloud shot into the seer’s eyes. 

“T am Paul St. Orme,” he hissed, between his 
teeth. ‘Aha! had you known this, you would 
not have spoken thus boldly!” 

“Indeed [ should,” said the backwood 





“ Claudine,” said the seer, “you were rash.” 

“ He heaped insults upon you, Paul,” was the 
dogged answer ; “he deserved to die.” 

“ And do you indeed love me so well, that 
such a taunt would sting you to desperation ?” 

“Love you?” and again the stern visage soft- 
ened, till it looked most gentle and womanly ; 
“do you ask that, Paul St. Orme, after so many 
years of devotion like mine? Are not your in- 
terests my own? Do I not tramp,“tramp, tramp, 
through lonesome woods and over wild rivers to 
do your errands? Do I not go hungry and 
sleepless? Does not my soul writhe in anguish 
at the bare suspicion that you do not love me as 
T have loved ?” 

She bent forward and laid her weary head 
on his breast, without seeing the scornful smile 
which curled his lip. 

“Dear Claudine,” he murmured, in a tone 
which seemed full of tenderness to her ear, “ you 
have indeed proved the depth and fervor of your 
love. But we have not time for more of this 
now ; it waxes late, and you declared you must 
be on your way to Quebec before the dawn of 
day.” 

“Yes, I must. You ‘wish me to go, and with 
me your will is law,” replied the woman, looking 
up and gathering her shawl about her. “ I will 
do my best to serve you, and come back as soon 
as possible. There now, adieu, Paul !” 

The seer pressed his lips to her’s and they 
parted. 

“Poor, deluded Claudine,” muttered St. 
Orme, as she glided away ; “ she is as much my 
slave as ever!” He stood a moment more, as if 
deciding some matter in his mind, and then 
moved off in the direction of Pierre Moselle’s 
house. 


CHAPTER III. 


To-and-fro, to-and-fro, on the south shore of 
Ontario, paced Paul St. Orme. The blue waters 
of the lake came rolling in at his feet, and a soft 
starlight wrapped rock, and hill, and valley. But 
nature’s tranquil beauty seemed strangely at va- 
riance with the dark, fierce face and restless step 
of the magician. He had kept up his nervous 
promenade but a short time, when the tramp of 
a horse’s heofs struck his quick ear. 

“ Ah, he is hard by!” he said, aloud. 

The next moment a white steed, guided by a 
stately man, drew near the magician. The rider 
dismounted, and after tying his horse to the 
trunk of a tree, again moved toward the magi- 
cian. The stranger was elad in a monkish garb, 
but his bearing was right military ; and as the 
wind blew back the folds of his robe, glimpses 
of a handsome uniform and a Damascus sword- 
sheath were revealed. That man was no less a 
personage than the Marquis de Thalbar, an 
officer high in command in the French army. 

“De Thalbar!” 

“Paul St. Orme!” were the first words inter- 
changed, as they met. 

“This afternoon,” resumed the officer, “a 
woman came to the camp, and requested to be 
shown into my presence. On entering the tent, 
she stated that if I would come to a certain 
point of the shore, I should meet the Seer of Ni- 
agara, and find him ready to give valuable infor- 
mation with regard to the storming of the fort, 
yonder. Did she speak the truth ?” 

“Yes,” said St. Orme, “I knew she would be 
a trusty messenger, and so I despatched her to 
you.” 

“You are of French extraction,” rejoined the 
marquis, “and this accounts for your interest in 
our success.” 

“ Not wholly,” muttered the magician, “I am 
not so far above the weakness of human nature 
as never to have a selfish motive. The cause of 
the colonists has become still more hateful to me, 
since a foe of mine has joined their ranks. Al- 
lan Wilbur’s regiment is now stationed here at 
Fort Oswego. Should you take it, he would be 
in your power and made a prisoner of war, and 
—and that long torture, O, how sweet it would 
be to me; sweeter than his death, a thousand 
times! You understand me now ; you see why 
Iam willing to give you what men call my su- 
perhuman aid.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied De Thalbar, eagerly, for 
he was a world-wise man, and cared not what 





“T would as soon say it standing here face to 
face with you, as to another.” 

“ And my power,” continued St. Orme ; “my 
power to read the past, the present and the fu- 
ture of the merest strangers, to turn and over- 
turn as I will; what think you of that?” 

“TY do not fear it; I pity those who do,” re- 
plied the young man; “and what is more, I 
believe you the veriest impostor that walks the 
earth!” 

St. Orme started as if an adder had stung 
him, and all the passions of a fiend mirrored 
themselves in his face; but he-did not lift his 
arm against the brave youth who had thus 
spoken. As Wilbur uttered the last sentence, 
however, there was a loud rustling among a 
clump of dwarf willows near, the wild eyes of 
Claudine peered through the leaves, her hand 
drew forth a small pistol, and aimed it at the 
backwoodsman. The quick-sighted magician 
saw the act, and an imperative gesture from him 
made her return it to its place; while turning to- 
wards his young companion, he said : 

“ An impostor, eh? Allan Wilbur, you would 
have perished but now for this assertion, perished 
by one of my allies, had I not averted the stroke 
by the force of my will. I have spared you to- 
night, because you area card I wish to play a 
little longer for my own benefit, and—and—” 
here his voice sank into a hoarse whisper, “ be- 
cause it will be sweeter to torture a living foe, 
than exult over a dead one.” 

“ Do your worst,” replied the young man; “T 
say again I do not fear you! This meeting has 
led me to scorn you more than ever !”” 

Allan Wilbur walked on with his usual quick, 
firm tread, but he was scarcely out of sight, 
when Claudine sprang from the willows to the 
seer’s side. The guilty purpose with which she 
had levelled the weapon at the courageous back- 
woodsman, still fired her eye, and made her 
face stormy. 





hinery he set at work, if he could but carry 
out his schemes; “I shall avail myself of your 
offer, most assuredly.” 

“ Very well,” said St. Orme, “ by that strange 
power which has won my fame, I will spy out 
their weak points, and give you the information 
from time to time.” 

“ And when will you begin your task ?” 

“Tonight. I shall be wary, I shall be vigi- 
lant, I shall persevere as only Paul St. Orme 
can.” 

The marquis grasped his hand and shook it 
warmly. 

“ And the reward,” he continued, “ that shall 
come in due time.” 

“Task none, but the satisfaction of seeing Al- 
lan Wilbur at your tender mercies. And now, 
leave me to my arts; when I have aught to com- 
municate, I will come to the camp, or send the 
woman who summoned you hither to-day. Good 
night. I must cast my horoscope before Mars 
sets! Good night, I say !” 

De Thathar bowed in acquiescence, remounted 
his horse and rode off. But brave as he actually 
was, he felt, in a degree, the same awe which 
had oppressed Colonel Preveau during his meet- 
ings with the seer. Those burning black eyes 
haunted him, those low weird tones kept echoing 
through the chambers of memory, and he felt 
not unlike his countrymen of old, when Joan of 
Arc, with her inspired face and her sacred ban- 
ner, led them on to glorious victories. 

Days passed away, and Paul St. Orme and 
the marquis often met. 
guises, the seer and the strange woman Clau- 
dine, who seemed so completely under his sway, 
watched the British fort, and the result of their 
observations was duly made known to the 
French commanders. In the meantime, General 
de Montcalm, with caution and skill, marshalled 
a force of eight thousand regulars, and invested 
the fortress at Oswego. The colonists rushed to 
the defence, and fought bravely; but in a few 
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days were defeated. Their cannon, two war 
sloops, and scores of boats and batteaux fell 
imto the hands of the victors, and sixteen hun. 
dred men were made prisoners. Among that 
number was Paul St. Orme’s foe, Allan Wilbur. 
He had fought like a tiger, dealing death with 
every blow, and bearing more than one gash on 
his own face, till the colonists were utterly de- 
feated, and he, with his comrades, declared a 
prisoner of war. 

It was late at night, that, closely manacled, he 
was hurried down the steep bank of the Ontario, 
to a boat which was to transport him to Quebec, 
and thence he knew not whither. He thought 
of Claire in her youth and beauty, wearing out 
day after day, month after month, in frnitless 
watching fora lover who might never return, and 
his brave heart grew heavy. Was it his evil 
genius that evoked the hated presence of Paul 
St. Orme? As he glanced round, he met the 
fiery glitter of the seer’s eyes. 

“ Ay!” he hissed, “ you will yet know to,your 
cost what it is to defy me! For the last month 
I have been leagued with the Marquis de Thal- 
bar; it is I who have pushed you into the snare ; 
my revenge is just beginning to work! But ar- 
rayed as I am against you, I am willing to carry 
a parting message to Claire Moselle.” 

With this taunt, he turned away. The next 
moment the muffled oars dropped into the 
water, and the boat shot onward through the 
darkness, like a floating hearse! 





A few hours after the departure of the barge 
which had borne young Wilbur and his comrades 
away, three persons might have been seen stand- 
ing in an obscure nook of the forest, a league, 
perhaps, from the fort. Those persons were De 
Thalbar, the eerie-looking Claudine, and the 
Seer of Niagara. The French commander still 
wore the monkish garb in which he had first met 
St. Orme, and Claudine was disguised as a sister 
of charity, but the magician was arrayed in his 
usual costume. The trio were in close converse 
with regard to Allan Wilbur’s fate, when the 
quick eye of St. Orme detected a light flitting 
through the great swamp, on the verge of which 
they were standing. He moved forward, and 
stood intently regarding it. 

“ What do you see?” asked the marquis.” 

“ A light, general.” 

“Ha! a will-o-the-wisp, I suppose,” rejoined 
the commander, “ for no human being would be 
rash enough to venture into that swamp. They 
tell me that even the hardiest backwoodemen 
would go miles around, rather than trust them- 
selves among its perils.” 

St. Orme made no reply, but kept his gaze 
fixed on the strange light. Nearer and nearer it 
came—nearer and nearer, till its lurid glow 
seemed not more than half a dozen rods distant. 

“General,” at length said the seer, “I believe 
that is a torch, borne too by some human being.” 

“Impossible,” ejaculated De Thalbar, but 
both he and Claudine pressed to the magician’s 
side, and stood straining their gaze over the dis- 
mal waste of swamp land, which stretched out 
before them. 

“Hark!” finally exclaimed the marquis, 
“there is a louder rustling in yonder bog than a 
thousand glow worms could make ;” and he held 
his very breath to ligten. 

The next moment a heavy vine, swinging 
from a stinted cedar near the edge of the swamp, 
was thrown violently back, and a grotesque 
figure emerged to view, the strong, red glare of 
the pine torch he had brandished aloft, fully re- 
vealing him to the astonished gazers. 

“ Mon Dieu!” cried the marquis, starting back, 
“is this a shape of earth or air ?”’ 

Claudine grasped a rosary which hung at her 
side, and began to repeat “ Ave Marias” with 
white lips, and despite his vaunted power, even 
Paul St. Orme stood aghast. But on a closer 
inspection, they saw there was nothing hideous 
about the new comer. He was tall and symmet- 
rical as a young Hercules, with a wild, but spir- 
ited face, round which swept masses of wavy 
black hair. His swart brow was encircled with 
a fantastic wreath of oak leaves, and acorns, and 
scarlet berries. He wore a tunic of deer skia, 
richly trimmed with sable, and carried in one 
sinewy hand a ponderous club. 

At the sight of the three persons who stood 
staring at him, he stopped and returned their 
glance with the haughtiness of an emperor. 

“Ho, there, my Indian friend!” cried the 
marquis, “ we may be trespassing on your hunt- 
ing ground, but we mean ro harm.” 

The face of the stranger, however, remained 
perfectly stolid ; no response, not even an Indian 
“ugh!” was uttered. While the trio were puz- 
zling themselves over this young giant of the 
forest, a backwoodsman came up. 

“Soho!” he exclaimed, joining the group, 
“here’s Wild Will.” 

“ Wild Will!” said De Thalbar, “then you 
know that singular creature, and can satisiy my 
curiosity? Who is Wild Will, pray ?” 

“ Why, sir,” continued the loquacious back- 
woodsman, rolling his quid, and eyeing the ob- 
ject of their talk as he spoke, “I'll tell you what 
I knows about him. He was fust seen in these 
parts by me and my neighbor, Jim Grey. He 
*pears to be as much of a savage as any of the 
Injuns, and more too, for that marter; but he 
don’t belong to no tribe—goes on his own hook, 
you see. The settlers have talked and talked to 
him, when they’ve happened to meet him, but he 
*pears tobe as dumb as a stone; they never 
have got a word out of the strange critter. So 
fulks ginerally thinks he got lost from his people 
whoever they was, and has growed wild asa 
beast in the wilderness. He keeps putty close in 
the bush by day, but he’s ollers wide awake 
o’nights, and when there’s no moon, carries a 
torch with him. 





His light dances about so like 
a will-o the-wisp, the backwoodsmen have nick- 
named him Wild Will.” 


“And has he harmed anybody?” asked 
Clandine. 

“No, O no, he don’t seem to have no desire 
to—” He stopped short, for at that instant, with 
one bound, Wild Will cleared the mass of rot 
ting stumps and loose rocks, which intervened 


between them, and reached the bank where they 
stood. 
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“Now, good seer,” resumed the n 
“here is a chance to try your skill on ¢ 
material. Can you tame this savage t” 

“We shall see,” was the significant re; 

Moving to the stranger, St. Orme mad 
circles in the air before him, muttered an 
tation in a dreamy tone, and then gras; 
brawny arm which held that massive club 
wondrous spell had the sorceror wrought 
De Thalbar and the pioneer looked on 

astonishment, for quick as thought the 
head drooped, the flashing eye lost its flor 


Wild Will sank down and lay submissi: 
the seer’s feet! Then St. Orme turned t 
the marquis. 
“ Behold the influence I have gained 0) 
savage !" he said, triumphantly. 
“Ido,” replied De Thalbar. “Tha 
I can say the half was not told me.” 

* Who is Ae?” asked the back woodsma 
ing at the loose sleeve of the general's n 
robe with one hand, and pointing at St 
with the other. 

“ The Seer of Niagara,” replied the m 

** Good gracious !” cried the pioneer, “ | 
in a jiffy! If I'd a knowed that en 
wouldn't ha’ catched me to stay here so 
I've hearn tell so much about this wizard, 
dread him as I do Satan hisself! I hope h 
gwine to cast his evil eye on me agin!” 

Jacob Hawkstone hurried off as if a le; 
fiends had met in solemn conclave on the 
of the desolate swamp, while Paul St. 
watched him, with that strange low laugh 
ringing out on the night air. 

“ Well,” resumed the French general, dr 


it by the light of the torch Wild Wil 
thrown down, “it is three o’clock, and 1. 
to be back at the fort. But I cannot got 
arrange the matter we were discussing whe. 
attention was attracted by the light beyond 
suppose there can be no possible danger in 
ing before this man. According to the - 
woodsman’s story, he is too much of a sav: 
understand the conversation of civilized pe. 

“Yes; and besides, he is tamed for th: 

being, at least,”’ rejoined St. Orme, 

“Well, to return to Wilbur,” said De 

bar, “your prime object is gained ; he is « 
oner of war. What more do you wish {” 

“He is keen-sighted to plan and brave . 
ecate,” continued the seer ; “ before he has 
in your hands a week, he will be plotting 
way of escape. I want a close watch kepi 
his movements. I would fain see his 
spirit chafe under subjection. I would ha. 
jailor a perfect Nero!” 

“ Never fear for Dubois,” resumed the & 
al, “he is severe enough.” 

“But, De Thalbar,” resumed St. Orm: 
he has no especial instruetions relative to W 
he will treat him no worse than the rest. 
dine must be despatched to make know . 
wishes to Dubois. I would have him lose a. 
portunity to provoke the young man to rebx 
and thus give him irons and @ dungeon, » 
last get him away to France to toil the re 
der of his life like a galley slave !” 

The general nodded assent. 
“ When can madame go 1” he asked. 
“Immediately. She waits only for aut) 
from you.” 
De Thalbar mused a moment; then tak 
memorandum book from his pocket, tore 
leaf, and with the writing materials he cu 
about him, wrote as follows : 
“ Cotonst Duso1s,—This may certif 
ena 7607 Bw compe La a is authoriz 
© yices Ww 0 
Allan Wilbur, now our guveuer of a 
De Tuarna 
St. Orme examined the paper closely, ani 
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“And now I must leave you,” said the 
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“Yes, most assuredly.” 
The plotters exchanged a hasty adieu 
then St. Orme turned to Claudine. 
She had staggered back a few paces, 
stood ieaning against a tree, her whole att 
sad and listless, 
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these long marches, this wearing anxie ty 
suspense,” 
“Don't despond now, Claudine, you are 
of my soul; such an ally as no man eve 
before. Do this one errand for me, and 


you come back you shall be mine in deed 
in truth—my wite !’’ 

llow potent were those words and the lo 
fixed upon her. The dark brow unknit, the 
beneath grew strangely lustrous; the wi 
who had seemed #0 helpless, so despairing 
strong and resolute ° 


“ Forgive me, Paul,” she murmured, “ fo 


my weakness. I stand ready to go to the we 
end at your bidding.” 

She lifted his white hand to her lips, and 
W her 
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“Now, good seer,” resumed the marquis, 
“here is a chance to try your skill on the raw 
material. Can you tame this savage ?” 

“ We shall see,” was the significant reply. 

Moving to the stranger, St. Orme made a few 
circles in the air before him, muttered an incan- 
tation in a dreamy tone, and then grasped the 
brawny arm which held that massive club. What 
wondrous spell had the sorceror wrought? Botlr 
De Thalbar and the pioneer looked on in utter 
astonishment, for quick as thought the regal 
head drooped, the flashing eye lost its fierce light, 
the club dropped from a nerveless grasp, and 
Wild Will sank down and lay submissively at 
the seer’s feet! Then St. Orme turned towards 
the marquis, 

“ Behold the influence I have gained over that 
savage !” he said, triumphantly. 

“Ido,” replied De Thalbar. “I had heard 
much of your skill, but, like the Queen of Sheba, 
I can say the half was not told me.” 

“ Who is he?” asked the backwoodsman, pull- 
ing at the loose sleeve of the general’s monkish 
robe with one hand, and pointing at St. Orme 
with the other. 

“The Seer of Niagara,” replied the marquis. 

“Good gracious !” cried the pioneer, “ I’m off 
in a jiffy!’ If I’d a knowed that ere, you 
wouldn’t ha’ catched me to stay here so quiet. 
I’ve hearn tell so much about this wizard, that I 
dread him as I do Satan hisself! I hope he aint 
gwine to cast his evil eye on me agin!” 

Jacob Hawkstone hurried off as if a legion of 
fiends had met in solemn conclave on the verge 
of the desolate swamp, while Paul St. Orme 
watched him, with that strange low laugh of his 
ringing out on the night air. 

“ Well,” resumed the French general, drawing 
forth his gold repeater, and stooping to examine 
it by the light of the torch Wild Will had 
thrown down, “it is three o’clock, and I ought 
to be back at the fort. But I cannot go till we 
arrange the matter we were discussing when our 
attention was attracted by the light beyond us. I 
suppose there can be no possible danger in talk- 
ing before this man. According to the back- 
woodsman’s story, he is too much of a savage to 
understand the conversation of civilized people.” 

“Yes; and besides, he is tamed for the time 
being, at least,” rejoined St. Orme. 

“Well, to return to Wilbur,” said De Thal- 
bar, “your prime object is gained ; he is a pris- 
oner of war. What more do you wish ?” 

“He is keen-sighted to plan and brave to ex- 
ecute,” continued the seer ; “ before he has been 
in your hands a week, he will be plotting some 
way of escape. I want a close watch kept upon 
his movements. I would fain see his proud 
spirit chafe under subjection. I would have his 
jailor a perfect Nero!” 

“ Never fear for Dubois,” resumed the gener- 
al, “he is severe enough.” 

“But, De Thalbar,” resumed St. Orme, “if 
he has no especial instruetions relative to Wilbur, 
he will treat him no worse than the rest. Clau- 
dine must be despatched to make known my 
wishes to Dubois. I would have him lose no op- 
portunity to provoke the young man to rebellion, 
and thus give him irons and a dungeon, and at 
last get him away to France to toil the remain- 
der of his life like a galley slave !” 

The general nodded assent. 

“When can madame go ?” he asked. 

“Immediately. She waits only for authority 
from you.” 

De Thalbar mused a moment; then taking a 
memorandum book from his pocket, tore out a 
leaf, and with the writing materials he carried 
about him, wrote as follows : 

“Cotonst Dusois,—This may certify, that 
the bearer, Claudine La Hoche, is authorized to 
bring you advices with regard to the treatment of 
Allan Wilbur, now our prisoner of war. 

De THarpar.” 


St. Orme examined the paper closely, and then 
added, “I am satisfied, general.” 

“ And now I must leave you,” said the mar- 
quis ; “if there is anything of serious import to 
our cause, you will, I trust, let me know it.” 

“Yes, most assuredly.” 

The plotters exchanged a hasty adieu, and 
then St. Orme turned to Claudine. 

She had staggered back a few paces, and 
stood leaning against a tree, her whole attitude 
sad and listless. 

“Why, what is this? You look the picture of 
dejection ; not at all like the brave and fearless 
woman who promised to carry my message to 
Quebec.” 

A faint smile flickered over the face, which 
showed thin and wan under the soft bands of the 
nun’s cap. ; 

“Paul,” she said, brokenly, “I am almost 
tired—” 

“What! tired of me, Claudine,” and the 
speaker's eyes were full of keen reproach. 

“O no, Paul, not of you,” and the woman 
started from her despondent attitude, “ but of 
these long marches, this wearing anxiety and 
suspense.” 

“Don’t despond now, Claudine, you are soul 
of my soul; such an ally as no man ever had 
before. Do this one errand for me, and when 
you come back you shall be mine in deed and 
in truth—my wife!” 

How potent were those words and the look he 
fixed upon her. The dark brow unknit, the orbs 
beneath grew strangely lustrous; the woman 
who had seemed so helpless, so despairing, was 
strong and resolute. e 

“ Forgive me, Paul,” she murmured, “ forgive 
my weakness. I stand ready to go to the world’s 
end at your bidding.” 

She lifted his white hand to her lips, and then 
darted away like a winged creature. When she 
was gone, St. Orme again thought of the savage 
he had subdued a half hour before, and looked 
back at the spot where he had left him; but 
Wild Will was not there. He was already far 
off among the perilous fastnesses of the swamp. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Whatever coat a man wears, never see a hole 
init. Though it may be full of holes as a net, 
never see them ; but take your hat off to the coat 
as if it was the best bit of broadcloth in the 
world, without a flaw or a thread dropt, and with 
the finest bits of gold lace on it. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE VOICE OF JOSEPHINE, 


BY M. REBECCA OSBON. 


‘¢ The first applause of the French people.” said Napoleon, 
‘sounded in my ears sweet as the voice ot Josephine.” 
Sweet as the voice of Josephine, 
When in her flute-like tone, 
The gay and busy world shut out, 
The song for him alone. 
Or, when as evening hours drew nigh, 
She graced the festive hall; 
He heard the music of her voice 
In common with them all. 


Sweet as the voice of Josephine, 

When she 80 swiftly sped 
Se Te some poor peasant’s cot, 

And soothed his dying bed. 

Or, when at early, blushing morn, 
She turned her thoughts above, 

And breathed a holy prayer for him, 
Her gentle heart’s best love. 


Sweet as the voice of Josephine, 
The fond, forsaken wife, 

The sharer of the joys and cares 
And sorrows of his life. 

Sweet as her voice, who in her worse 
Thay weary widowhood, 

Ever spoke of him who wronged her so 
As something pure and good. 


O, cruel fate! that one so true, 
So gifted, and so fair, 

Must, in this selfish world of ours, 
Such disappointments bear. 

* And sad it is in griefs like this, 

O'er visions loved and lost, 

The truest and the tenderest heart 
Must always suffer most.” 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE WHITE QUEEN’S CASTLE. 


BY DAVID A. HARRISON. 








Count Atpert Carmioxa died very sud- 
denly. There had been a grand hunt, a mag- 
nificent wild boar had been slain, and the exult- 
ant party came back to the grand old castle of 
Carmiola, to devote the remainder of the day, 
and the whole of the night, to eating, and drink- 
ing the exquisite old wines with which Count 
Albert’s cellar was stored. Wit and mirth had 
reached their height, wine flowed like water, and 
the spirits of all the company were high, when, 
seizing the huge, silver hunting cup, Count Al- 
bert rose to pledge the successful marksman, 
Count John Ernstein. A very handsome man 
was Count Albert, but a deep drinker, and one 
lost all sense of his beauty in disgust for the 
face now so inflamed. High he raised the mas- 
sive goblet, but before he could utter a single 
word, a deadly paleness overspread his flushed 
face, the drinking cup dropped from his nerve- 
less hand, and he fell forward with his face on 
the table, dead, without a groan. His horror- 
struck companions raised him up and strove to 
restore consciousness; but in vain. All was 
confusion in that banquet-hall, which a few min- 
utes before was the scene of such wild revelry 
and unbounded license. Sadly the company 
bore the body to an inner chamber, and then left 
the house. 

The Countess Carmiola was dead—dead long 
since—killed, it was reported, by the coldness 
and neglect of her husband, an imperious, bad- 
tempered man. She died, leaving one daughter, 
now about nineteen years old, who inherited all 
her mother’s beauty and gentleness, with just 


piquancy to her manners. If Count Albert had 
been unkind to his wife, he could not be charged 
with treating his daughter, the lovely Lodoiska, 
in the same harsh manner, for to her he was 
kipd and indulgent, and it was with wild de- 
spair that the girl heard of her father’s sudden 
and awful death. 

With all the pomp belonging to his rank, the 
remains of Count Albert Cuarmiola were laid to 
rest in the tomb of his ancestors, and with a sad 
heart, Lodoiska returned to her now desolate 
home, for her sole companion was her father’s 
maiden sister, Annie Carmiola, a lady of un- 
certain age, and still more uncertain temper. 
During the life-time of Count Albert, his sister, 
who always made it her home with him, had 
little opportunity to give way to the haughty, 
imperious temper she possessed, and which, 
joined to insufferable pride and affectation, ren- 
dered her an unpleasant companion. Fearing 
her brother, she curbed her own haughty spirit, 
and appeared a quiet, rather silly woman. The 
count left a will, giving two-thirds of his prop- 
erty tohis daughter, and the remaining third to 
his sister Annie, whom he appointed Lodviska’s 
guardian, until she should marry. 

But a few months had passed since the mel- 
ancholy death of the count, befure Lodoiska felt 
the full weight of her aunt’s imperious will. 
Wanting in beauty and fascination herself, Annie 
Carmiola could only look on her charming niece 
with jealous, envious eyes, and soon began to 
curtail her proper liberties. Almost like a nun 
the beautiful girl was kept—seeing very little 
company, rarely going out even to ride, unless 
accompanied by her detested aunt. Feeling the 
loss of her father very deeply, Lodoiska sub- 
mitted quietly and unmurmuringly to the au- 
thority of her aunt—desiring only to be left to her 
painting, music and reading. So quietly had 
Lodoiska obeyed all commands and _ restrictions 
put upon her, that Annie Carmiola began to 
feel herself surely the mistress. 

One day Lady Annie drew a chair beside that 
of her niece, and in a commanding voice, said : 

“ Lodoiska, you are to regard the Count Ar- 
mand Kardozag as your future husband.” 

The words were abrupt, and the information 
they conveyed far from pleasing. The young 
girl raised her head with a sudden start. 

“ What did you say, Aunt Annie ?” 

“This day you will receive Count Armand 
Kardozag as your future husband.” 

“By whose authority 7” 

“ By mine.” 

“Impossible,” answered Lodoiska, quietly. 
And she resumed her embroidery as if the affair 
was settled beyond dispute. 

Lady Annie looked at her niece with astonish- 
ment. Was it possible that she dared dispute 
her will ? So astonished was she that she could 





enough of her father’s haughty spirit to add“ 


not speak for a few seconds. 


voice to say : 
“ af ihle 2? ihl. q”? 
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“Yes, quite impossible. And now we will 
drop a subject quite unpleasant to me, if you 
please.” 

“T don’t please, miss. I will have you under- 
stand that Ido not recognize the impossibil- 
ity. You will receive the count, as I informed 
you.” 

“T will not!” 

“ Diana!” exclaimed the infuriated woman. 
“T can scarcely credit my ears. You—will—re- 
ceive—the—Count Kardozag—when—he—pre- 
sents—himself !”” 

“I will receive him when he comes, but as to 
returning a favorable answer to his suit, I shall 
do no such thing. My answer will be a point 
blank refusal.” 

“ You are not called upon, miss, to give any 
answer. I have given him my promise. You 
have only to receive him politely.” 

“Which I shall not do. How dare the low, 
depraved, debauched libertine and gambler to 
aspire to my hand ?” 

“Such terms, Lodoiska, applie@to the man 
whom I have chosen for your future husband, 
are highly unbecoming and insulting, if not to 
him, to myself. I expect him every moment, so 
you may as well prepare to receive him calmly, 
and not show such evident and unmistakable 
signs of ill-temper.”’ 

“T gill show no ill-temper, as you tall my just 
indignation, but a proper spirit. I have sub- 
mitted too long to your impositions, and now, 
you have to learn that the daughter of Count 
Albert Carmiola possesses some of his spirit.” 

Lodoiska had scarcely done speaking, when a 
servant announced the Count Kardozag, and in 
a moment he was ushered in. Lady Annie rose 
to receive him, giving him a warm welcome, but 
Lodoiska, raising her head, bowed with chilling 
hauteur, and then resumed her work. With 
a quick, admonishing glance at her niece, the 
enraged aunt placed a chair for the count near 
her own and equally near that of Lodoiska. 
The count accepted the seat, and addressed the 
girl before him: 

“Lady Lodoiska, your aunt, the amiable Lady 
Annie, an ornament to her sex, gives me to un- 
derstand that you are ready and happy to see 
me to-day.” 

“As ready and as happy now as ever,” was 
the ungracious reply, delivered in freezing tones. 

“Ah! eh!” ejaculated the count, struck by 
the haughty air of the girl. ‘“ You are sarcastic. 
How is this? Your aunt led me to believe that 
you looked with favorable eyes on my suit—nay, 
that all was positively settled.” And the count 
rose in great rage. 

“You are right—she does, she does,” said the 
faithless woman, rising in her turn, and laying 
her hand on the count’s arm. ‘“ Do not mind 
what she says, for the dear girl is in one of her 
odd fits when she speaks without thinking.” 

“Your pardon, aunt, and yours, too, sir count, 
if I contradict the statement just made. It is 
no mere whim that induces me to treat you as I 
have done. My aunt made you rash promises 
which she cannot fulfil.” 

“ How is that, minx? Remember I am your 
lawful guardian.” 

“That I know to my sorrow; but, thank 
Heaven, I can guard my own happiness, and in 
order to do so I respectfully, decidedly, refuse to 
listen to Count Kardozag’s suit.” 

“Death and fiends!” exclaimed the count, 
springing towards the young girl as if he meant 
to seize her. “Dare you say that to my face, 
Lady Lodoiska ?” 

“ Ay, and do not make me forget by your own 
actions the fact that I strive to shut my eyes 
upon, that Iam dealing with one who can lay 
no claim to the title of gentleman.” 

Annie Carmiola did what Count Kardozag 
could scarcely refrain from doing—she seized 
the young girl rudely by the arm. 

“ Retract, Lodoiska, your unlady-like, insult- 
ing words, and receive the count as your future 
husband.” 

Quickly removing her aunt’s hand from her 
arm, Lodoiska, drawing her tall form haughtily 
up, spoke coldly and deliberately, and as she 
did so the count acknowledged to himself 
her beauty, and felt more determined than ever 
to make her his own. 

“ Aunt, my answer is unchangeable. I refuse 
to have anything whatever to say to Count Kar- 
dozag, whom I neither like nor even respect, and 
consider that he does me an incalculable injury 
by proffering such a suit, when his base, unworthy 
character is so well known. I have nothing 
further to say, save that you, Count Kardozag, 
are at liberty, nay, are requested to retire, and if 
that request is not complied with on the instant, 
Ishall summon a servant. No, to spare you 
that alternative, I retire myself, with the admo- 
nition that if ever you seek to enter this house 
again, on any pretext whatever, you will be 
turned from the door.” And with the step of 
an empress the justly incensed girl walked from 
the apartment, leaving the plotters standing look- 
ing at each other in speechless rage. ~ 

A few minutes they stood thus, then seatiag 
themselves, they talked long and earnestly in 
The conference ended, Lady Annie 
hastily attiring herself, ordered her carriage, and 
accompanied by the base count, set off on some 
mission. 

Lodoiska sat in her room, vajnly striving to 
quell the angry and fearful thoughts that passed 
through her mind. She knew Count Kardozag 
asa bold, bad man, and her aunt fora vain, 
scheming woman, and now that she was alone, 
she felt that the affair was not, so easily ended, 
and trembled with the thoughts of the misery 
her scornful, bitter words would probably occa- 
sion. Full well she felt that she had made an 


whispers. 


enemy of the count, and with a beating heart 
Lodoiska resigned herself to wait for the end, 
which was sooner in arriving than she thought 
for. 

Three hours after the above related scene, 
Lady Annie Carmiola, with an exultant smile 
on her face, entered the room where, sad and ap- 
prehensive, Lodoiska sat, vainly endeavoring to 





fix her attention on a book before her. 





At last, she found | « Now, rebellious girl, we shall see who will 


triumph!” And Lady Annie held a paper be- 
fore the eyes of the poor girl. The seal caught 
her eye, and with pale lips, and her voice trem- 
bling in spite of herself, she asked : 

“What have you there, aunt?” 

“O, nothing much, only a command signed 
and sealed by Arch-duke John, compelling you 
to receive Count Armand Kardozag as your fu- 
ture husband. Your answer now, proud girl ?” 

“T must obey.” 

Lodoiska rose and left the room, to fling her- 
self in an agony of tears upon her bed. But 
she was not a weak girl to sit and weep when 
anything was to be done. Springing up, she 
bathed her face with cold water and removed all 
traces of emotion from her face, then dressing 
herself in robes of elegant deep black, she left 
the room. At the parlor door she paused irres- 
olute—then opened it. 

“ Aunt, after so much agitation, I need exer- 
cise. I goto ride.” The door closed, and she 
muttered as she went down the stairs, “ ay, I 
can try my power, too, and if I fail, I will leave 
my native land.” 

It is necessary to inform my readers that a few 
weeks before the events just narrated transpired, 
Lodoiska had plighted her faith to a handsome, 
noble-hearted young man, Count Victor Erm- 
stein. This was a secret; for both felt that the 
hatred which Annie Carmiola bore the young 
count would lead her to do allin her power to 
separate them and destroy their happiness. 





Sitting in his dining-hall was the Arch-duke 
John, of Austria. On the table before him was 
a chess-board and a huge, golden goblet filled to 
the brim with his favorite wine, the genial Jo- 
hannisberger. Arch-duke John was a very singu- 
lar, brave, and generous man—high-spirited and 
imperious, he at times governed with gentleness, 
but often with the sway of a despot. He was 
an“inveterate chess-player— every leisure mo- 
ment was devoted to the study and practice of 
the game. Indeed, one room of his palace was 
marked off in squares, and on that extensive 
board he played games, using human, living be- 
ings for chess-men. A door opened, and the 
chamberlain informed the duke that a lady de- 
sired to speak with him on business of impor- 
tance. Would she be admitted? The duke 
gave a sign of assent. The door closed and 
opened again ina few moments to admit a lady. 
When the door had again closed, and the lady 
found herself alone with the duke, she knelt 
before him. 

“Lay aside your veil, which completely con- 
ceals your features. We like not to receive 
prayers or petitions from one afraid or ashamed 
to show her face,” said the prince, gravely. 
With a gesture in which pride and fear were 
mingled, the veil was thrown back, disclosing the 
beautiful features of Lodoiska Carmiola. Prince 
John could scarcely repress a start of astonish- 
ment and admiration as he looked at the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the face before him. 

« Ah, whom have we here ?” 

“A poor girl who asks for mercy and pro- 
tection—Lodoiska Carmiola.” 

“The name methinks I have heard. Aha! 
but now we gave a written order for your mar- 
riage. What brings you here, fair lady ?” 

“ Despair!” And the beautiful head drooped. 

“Like you not your future spouse? Methinks 
we heard you did.” 

“Nay, sire. A base, unprincipled man is 
Count Kardozag. I prefer death to a life with 
him.” 

“Ts hatred for his character the sole reason 
for your disinclination to wed him?” And the 
duke bent his dark eyes upon the face before him. 

A deep blush for a moment spread over the 
pale face of the girl, adding another charm, as 
she said : 

“To you, my prince, may the truth be told, 
I love, and am betrothed to another—Count 
Victor Ernstein.” 

«We know him—a brave soldier and a faith- 
ful subject. I fear, Lady Lodoiska, you have 
come too late,” said the arch-duke, in his perplex- 
ity laying aside the “we.” Scarcely an hour 
ago I signed a paper enforcing your aunt’s 
wishes. 

“ Alas, [know it. For the love of Heaven 
recall, annul it. Save me from such a fate !’” 

Prince John leaned back in his chair in deep 
thought. The sight of her distress troubled the 
really kind hearted duke. Suddenly he raised 
his head, while a smile spread over his face. 

“Tsee it all now. I cannot take back my 
promise, but will half retract, and the matter 
shall be decided by a game of chess. Yes, yes, 
Duke Albert zortkow shall be my opponent, 
Count Kardozag shall be king of the red chess- 
men, yourauntthe queen. You, Lodoiska, shall 
be queen of the white men, and your betrothed, 
Count Victor Ernstein, shall be your castle. In 
my chess-room with human beings I will play. 
If the red king be checkmated, you are free, if 
not—” 

“God help me!” exclaimed the despairing. 
Lodoiska, almost involuntarily. 

The cry excited the rage of the imperious 
duke, who asked with a fierce scowl in his fate: 

“ How—doubt you our skill? The game is 
ours, of course, and you are free to wed evhom- 
soever you please. If we lose, you must abide 
by the command given to youraunt. We have 
decided. You may retire.” 

With a heavy heart, Lodoiska left the hall. 
Was this the prince so proud of his justice — to 
settle such a question by a petty game of chess, 
wherein one false move and all might be lost ? 





| whose fate you play a game of chess with Prince 
John,” 

“How can I serve you ?” 

“ By playing as poorly as possible—by losing 
the game.” 

“ That cannot be. Prince John knows that I 
play well, and should I fail in my usual skill, 
and give him an undue advantage, it would ruin 
all.” 

“ The fame of your playing is spread through 
the kingdom, but the most skilful may make one 
false move. I will give you anything you ask, 
Duke Czortkow, if you will lose the game.” 

“ All Task ?” said the duke, bending his eyes 
upon the bewitching girl before him. 

“T said all you asked,” haughtily answered the 
girl, rising, “trasting to your honor as a gentle- 
man to ask nothing beyond my power to give.” 

“ Well then, suppose I ask for yourself—your 
own fair self?” 

One lightning glance, and Lodoiska walked 
proudly to the door. There she paused : 

“The world speaks of Duke Czortkow asa 
gentleman. I know him now. Play the game 
as skilfully as you can; I neither expect nor wish 
anything from you.” 

She bowed and was gone. Had Lodoiska 
been witness to an interview between Duke 
Czortkow and Count Kardozag, she would have 
waited the end of the game. Duke Czortkow 
was a gambler, and the large sum of money 
offered him by his friend, Count Kardozag, made 
him anxious to win the game. 

It was a bright though singular scene which 
the room in the palace presented. The strange 
floor marked off in squares of black and white. 
Thirty-two of these squares were occupied by 
people in rich dresses. The prince had played 
games before, but never with such great prepara- 
tions. The figures were dressed like chess-men 
—one set in red, the other in white. Lodoiska 
looked very beautiful in her dress of white satin 
and velvet, and crown of diamonds and pearls, 
though her face was deadly pale. The game 
began, and was carried on in silence. At first, 
Lodoiska tried to follow the moves made by the 
figures, but at length she turned her face away, and 
lowered her eyes. To herit seemed a vast space 
of confusion, that chess-board—and she sighed 
to think that the eccentric prince had not chosen 
to decide it by a game played on a table with in- 
animate pieces of ivory. The peculiar game 
was for her interest, for the prince, accustomed to 
play on such a large scale, was never confused, 
while his opponent made several false moves. This 
Lodoiska knew not, and was blindly sent from one 
end of the board to the other. Hour after hour the 
game was carried on, till the poor chess-men were 
ready to sink, with fatigue. Lodoiska was al- 
most in a fainting condition, and leaning in a 
very unqueenly manner upon a knight who oc- 
cupied the next square, when she was obliged to 
move. This she did mechanically, past minding 
how the game went, when a loud voice exclaimed 
exultantly : 

“ Checkmated !’” 

Tae game was decided then. With a wild 
glance, Lodoiska looked up and gasped out: 

“ Which king, red or white ?” 

“The red king.” 

Lodoiska heard the answer, and felt she was 
saved. Reaction followed, and she fainted from 
fatigue and anxiety. A long while she lay in 
deathlike stillness, almost as white as her dress ; 
but recovering she saw Prince John and Victor 
Eenstein bending over her. As soon as she was 
able to sit up, the prince spoke to her. 

“The game is finished, and the priest stands 
ready even now to unite you to the man of your 
choice, of whom we approve. In consideration 
of the pain and anxiety we have made you bear, 
in fatherly love and care we will take it upon us 
to give you away.” 

Banishing the natural shrinking she felt, fear- 
ing another misfortune, Lodviska stood up, and 
in presence of the assembled knights and ladies 
she was made the wife of the handsome, brave 
Victor Ernstein. Prince John gave the bride 
away, and in later days smiled as he saw the 
beautiful woman and her husband the brightest 
ornaments at court, for he thought of the time 
when Victor Ernstein was the Waite QveEN’s 
CastTLe. 





AN ORGANIC DIFFICULTY, 
* A parish in the west part of England, after 
much effort lately purchased a self-acting organ, 
warranted to play twenty tunes, and a larger 
congregation than usual met to inaugurate it. 
The first psalm had been successfully brought to 
an end, when, after a short pause, the organ 
chose to commence psalm tune number two 
In vain, the officiating persons endeavored 
to stop it; in vain the church wardens left their 
own pews to stifle the noise—still the organ, as 
though uncontrollably pleased with its own exe- 
cvtion, kept on with the new air. What was to 
be done? The service was suspended, in the 
hope that the musical stranger might be content 
when the second tune was played out. Vain ex- 
pectation! It commenced number three!—and 
nothing remained but to carry the instrument 
into the churchyard, and there to cover it with 
the vestry carpet to choke its voice, for on and 
on it went, till the number of twenty tunes had 
been played out, much to the edification of the 
less attentive part of the congregation, who could 
only hear hafi-smothered melodies. — London 
Time 3. 
—to—-— --— 
A TOUGH YARN. 

The Alta California, of July 20th, contains a 
letter from Frederick Lichtenberger, M. D., who 
states that a companion, named Ernest Flachter- 
spieger, while prospecting for gold in the neigh- 
borhood of Fraser’s river, found some geedes, 
which are masses of quartz, containing cavities 
lined with crystal. One of these, containing 
half a pint of fluid, called the water of crystal- 
lization, was drunk by the unfortunats man, with 





There was nothing left but to wait patiently the 
issue of the game, praying to Heaven that the 


All Vienna rung with the strange story. Few 
knew what the question was, but all knew that 
a question of great importance was to be settled 
by Arch-duke John by a game of chess, in which 
living human beings were to take the part of 
chess men. The day before the one appointed 
for the singular game, Lodoiska sought an in- 
terview with Duke Czortkow. 


prince might be victorious. | 
| 
} 


She was shown i 
into an elegantly furnished apartment, and there 
the duke came to receive her. 

“Tam the Lady Lodoiska Carmiola, to decide ' 


a jesting remark, and soon after he complained 
of great weight and pain in his stomach and 
bowels. In a short time he died, aad his body 
instantly became rigid, and in a few hours petri 
faction took place, the whole body, flesh, blood, 
heart, liver, intestines, etc., becoming stone 
Thas, by drinking half a pint, the poor fellow 
became quartz! 


+ see + 


We talk of the intemperance of the poor ; why, 


| when we philosophically consider the crushing 
| miseries that beset them—the keen suffering of 


penury, and the mockery of luxury and profa- 


|} sion with which it is suwrrounded—my wonder is, 


not that there are so many who purchase tempo 
rary oblivion of their misery, but that there are 
80 few.—Jerrold. 
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LUCRETIA. 





BY M. POTTER, JR. 


Dare I whisper, gentle Lu, 
May I tell thee what I feel? 
Will it give offence to you 
If my secret I reveal? 
It will not detain you long; 
Will you come aside with me? 
For ’t is not amid the throng 
It should be told to thee. 


Don’t deny me, gentle Lu, 
Tis a favor easily done; 
Confidence from friendship true 





You will not unkindly shun; 
And although you may surmise 

What this secret sweet will be, 
Still I trust you'll not despise, 

And coldly turn from me. 


I will tell thee, gentle Lu, 
Of a feeling which has lain 
Dormant, till thy presence threw 
Round my heart its magic chain; 
When from wandering I returned 
And sought thy side again, 
How affection fondly yearned 
To speak—shall I refrain? 


I have scrupled, gentle Lu, 
To unfold ambition’s aim— 
Ambition, which, dear Lu, 
Seeks neither rank nor fame; 
Scruples that from love arise 
Have made me hesitate 
To raise to thee mine eyes, 
And learn from thine my fate. 





(Especial Correspondence of The Flag of our Union.) 


SEEING THE WORLD. 
LETTER NO. 10. 


BY PELEG PARSLEY BELL. 
PARIS. 

Here we are in the great capital of France, 
in one of the grandest hotels of that aristocratic 
quarter, the Rue de Fete-Citronille, occupying a 
whole floor by ourselves. My wife and children, 
as well as myself, are in excellent health, and 
quite busy, wondering at everything we see. 
People in France don’t do anything as they do 
in our country, or in England, and they can’t 
understand a,word you say to them, or give you 
a civil answer to a question. The French lan- 
guage is much more fashionable here than it is 
in England—even children and servants speak- 
ing it. In fact, it is all the rage; so much so, 
that everybody has forgotten English, except a 
very few people, who once in a while understand 
a word or two that you say to them. How 
young in life the children begin to forget how to 
talk English, I cannot say ; but it is an absolute 
fact that I have met young ones only four or five 
years old who could jabber French like a 
dancing-master, but couldn’t say a word of 
English. This is a dreadful state of affairs, 
and should be looked to by the government; 
otherwise, in a short time, there wont be a man 
or woman in the whole kingdom who can spgak 
intelligibly, learning will be lost entirely, and the 
whole nation will relapse into barbarism. If I 
get an opportunity, I intend to speak to the 
emperor about this frightful condition and pros- 
pect of his people; for he still speaks and un- 
derstands English, and, I am told, really cares a 
great deal about the welfare of his subjects. 

Our departure from England was somewhat 
hastened by the solicitude of Queen Victoria to 
have us accompany her on her late visit to the 
emperor at Cherbourg. The invitation of Napo- 
leon III., for her to visit that place on the occa- 
sion of his dedicating the great naval depot of 
France, could not very well be declined, without 
betraying fear; and yet she had very serious 
apprehensions that the French emperor meant to 
play one of his old crude tar tricks upon her, 


and make a prisoner of the head of the English 


good behaviour of that nation towards France. 
What they mean by crude tar, I don’t know. 
is probably a kind of bird-lime they have for 


cause it will hold the prey stronger. 
state of the case, her majesty, with that strong 
native good sense for which she is remarkable, 
saw the advantage of taking a distinguished 
American family along with her, as a safeguard 
against any such kidnapping proceeding ; 
she knew fall well that the emperor would not 
dare to molest a citizen of the United States, 


off, if there was an American family in her 
suite. Acting upon this sagacious thought, the 
queen, knowing that we purposed to visit France 


posed trip, and to be a part of her suite as long 
as she remained at Cherbourg. 

I told her majesty that I felt flattered by her 
invitation, and though a compliance with her re- 


England, somewhat, and particularly to forego a 


performing while in London, yet I would cheer- 
fully comply, and hasten right home and get the 
folks ready to start at once. 
prise, to which I referred, was a purpose of 


lads known as Mother Goose’s Melodies, ascer- 


and compare the various editions of them, deter- 
mine which ballads were genuine and which 
spurious, point gut the interpolations and varia- 
tions from the original text, and generally to 
gather such facts and cotemporary narratives as 
would serve to illustrate the subject of these an- 
cient productions, and shed some light upon the 
history of the unknown author. In London 


this. My purpose was to produce a work in ten 
or a dozen volumes, which, while it entirély ex- 
hausted the subject, should crown the name of 
Peleg Parsley Bell, the descendant of the great 
Bilig Bellon, with imperishable laurels. 
queen saw at once the noble monument which I 
was about to build to the literature of her cap- 
ital, and duly appreciated the immense sacrifice 
I made in foregoing the honorable task, in order 













to accompany her. I am satisfied that nothing | 
but her extreme anxiety to avail herself of 
American protection in her exposure to Napo- 
leon’s crude tar, would have reconciled her to 
the thought of losing so proud an addition to | 
the literature of her kingdom. 

We hastened our preparations for departure as 
much as possible, taking care to drop a word in 
the hearing of our fashionable friends as to our 
destination, and the company in which we were 
going. A hasty trip to the Isle of Wight, by a | 
small steamer, brought us to Osborne House, | 
off which the queen’s fleet lay, and we were 
assigned to comfortable cabin quarters on board 


and in speaking of the queen’s visit, he was 
pleased to say he was very glad I was with 
her, and Jered how I aged to ring in? 
I told him my name was Bell, and he replied, 
“that accounts for the milk of the cocoa-nut.”’ 





| He wanted me to suggest some suitable mode in 


which to perpetuate the remembrance of our 
presence. I suggested that it would be a good 
plan to build a granite monument, of a bell 
shape, at the head of the new dock. He said the 
idea was a good one, and it should be carried 
out. He at once gave orders for the work ; and 
before night, there was an imposing stone struc- 
ture of solid granite, eighty feet high, and of a 





one of the steam frigates which panied the 
queen’s ship. A short and pleasant voyage 
brought the whole fleet in safety to Cherbourg, 
and in company with her majesty and Prince 
Albert, I witnessed the great doings on the occa- 
sion. The emperor gave a splendid banquet on 
board one of his vessels, to which Victoria and 
the rest of us were invited. The queen told me 
to keep close to her, for if the crude tar was to 
be tried on at all, it would be attempted while 
we were on board the French ship. I kept a 
sharp lookout, but didn’t see any signs of tar, 
crude or refined, or anything else which looked 
as though it meant hief. At the b 

the emperor made a speech and toasted England 
Prince Albert replied, and toasted the United 
States. I made a speech in response to the lat- 
ter. The emperor’s speech, and the prince’s, 
have been published in the papers; it is there- 
fore unnecessary to give them here. Mine has 
not—owing to the imperial muzzle upon the 
French press, as I verily believe. I thetefore 
give it entire, toge:her with my toast, which 
both the sovereigns drank, each probably taking 
it for a sly cut upon the other : 





“Mr. Emperor,—The United States looks 
“on, through me, and sees without dissatisfac- 
“tion your great naval preparations upon the 
“English Channel; for as between you and 
“‘ your opposite neighbor, she feels very much 
“like the woman in the Western wilderness who 
“saw her husband and a bear fighting 


hand bell shape, standing upon the platform 
of solid rock which makes the head of the new 
dock. It surprised me to seo such rapid work ; 
but this only serves as an illustration of the im- 
mense resources which the new emperor has at 
his command. The inscription upon the monu- 
ment is “Narotgon ET VICTOIRE, 1858,” 
which will, while pretending to perpetuate the 
memory of the royal meeting of the two sover- 
eigns, serve to reconcile the minds of the French 
people to oppression and starvation, by present- 
ing to their eygs the name of their emperor asso- 
ciated with victory. I playfully told his majesty 
that by this device he succeeded in killing two 
birds with one stone. At this he smiled, from 
an anti-poison pocket flask which he took from 
his pocket, and offered me some. 

After the fetes at Cherbourg were over, I took 
my family by railroad to Paris, and settled my 
self in my present quarters. The difference be- 
tween Paris and London, to a traveller, is this : 
in the English capital, he is attracted by things ; 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

F. L. T., Franklin, Williamson Co., Tenn.—Write to Mr. 
Burnham, Bookseller, Cornhill, Boston, for Towndrow 
Stenography. The book and postage will come to $1 is 
A man can become a good stenographer by the aid 
that work without a teacher. 

. P.M. H.—1. Cover the fruit with spirit, and add one 

pound of loaf sugar to the quart.—2 If you become 

citizen, you can transmit property the same as if born 

here.—3. #5 50 —4. The New England Farmer Monthly 

—published in this city by Ruggles & Nourse, at $1 a 
r 


year. 

C. D.—Swampscot.—Tobacco is a government monopol, 
in France, and the yearly profit accruing from this 
source is estimated at 100 millions of francs. 

AMATEUR.—Perugino, or rather Pietro Vanucci, the paint- 
er, was 80 poor when he came to Florence that he slept 
in a large chest instead of a bed. He soon became so 
celebrated by his talent that Raphael was-placed in his 
school by old Giovanni Sanzio, who, though a painter 
rece did not deem himself worthy to educate such 


a pupil. 
R. M —You are too easily discouraged—we predict suc- 
cess for you if you persevere. 
G. M., Manchester, Mass.—The legion of honor was cre- 
ated by Napoleon I , May 17, 1801. In 1851 there were 
i 52,000 tg 
NQUIRER —In the Hughes’ telegraph messages may be 
transmitted from both ends of the single wire at the 


same time. 

C. C.—To get the tonnage of a single-decked vessel, sub- 
tract three-fifths of the beam from the length, multiply 
the remainder by the whole beam and the product 
thence arising by the depth. Divide that product by 
95, and the quotient will be the number of tons, and 
the remainder the number of feet. 


Plants,” Paris, dates back to 1626, in the reign of 








to be seen in Paris as well as in London; but 
somehow, this kind of sights does not attract 
one here as there, though very interesting when 
you come upon them, and your attention is alto- 
gether more engrossed with the living man. Jn 
fact, man is the curiosity of Paris, and the 





“She had not much doubt of her husband’s 
“prowess, for she had often experienced it upon 
“her own person; neither had she any great 
“Jove for him. Andso she exclaimed: ‘Go it, 
‘old man—go it, bear; I don’t care a double d 
“which whips.’ [Great applause, especially 
“from the French.] Sire, the United States feel 
“ very comfortable while you and England are 
“keeping each other in order; for she feels that 
“while you are thus engaged, neither of you 
“will be likely to trouble her much. Both of 
“you can go on, ‘preserving the traditions of 
“the empire,’ as you call it, and do pretty much 
as you please, here in Europe; but you must 
“ not meddle with America, nor interfere with 
“the free navigation of the ocean. We are 
“down on the right of visit, the right of search, 
“applause by the French], and the right of 
“ crude tar [hear, hear, and loud cheering by the 
“ English, led off by the Prince Consort]. But, 
“your majesty, I am entirely unprepared to 
“speak, and did not expect to be called upon. 
“T must therefore beg you to excuse my mak- 
“ing any extended remarks, and will simply 
“otter this sentiment for your honorable com- 
“ pany to drink—one which cannot fail to re- 
“mind you both of what you have both been 
“ about, lately : 

“ The Laws of Nations—like the laws of States, 
“ made to restrain and punish the obstreperous. 
“ It is never allowed for the violators of law to 
“ change them at pleasure.” 


Several other people wanted to speak, after I 
got through ; but it was not considered proper 
that any except the representatives of nations 





should be heard, and there was no one present 
from any other nation that cared to follow the 
spokesman of America in his plain exposition 
of her bold policy. The banquet soon after 
broke up; and the queen, accompanied by the 
rest of the English party, including myself, took 
her departure in safety for the vessels of her 
fleet. Previous to our departure, the emperor 





nation, soas to hold her as a hostage for the ; 
It ° 


entrapping people, and they use crude tar be- , 
In this ; 
for * 


' 
and would therefore be obliged to keep hands 


soon, invited us to accompany her in her pro- . 


quest would oblige me to abbreviate my visit to | 


literary enterprise which I had contemplated 


The literary enter- | 
mine to investigate the origin of the famous bal- 


tain the age when they were composed, collect ; 


alone, the home of this unique Londonian litera- 
ture, could I hope to prosecute with any success , 
anenterprise so important and so original as | 


The , 


caused me to be sounded by Count Walenski, 
| as to whether I would accept a chair in the 
French University. But the bait had no temp- 
tations for me, as I felt determined to reserve 
my talents for the service of my own country, 
; like a true patriot; and I so expressed myself, 
' when the French Prime Minister consulted me 
on the subject. The next morning, myself and 
' family took leave of Queen Victoria, and 
| landed with our effects at Cherbourg, her maj- 
' esty presenting me with a golden toast rack, set 
in diamonds, in token of her gratitude for my 
: services in protecting her from the crude tar, and 
! as a significant memento of my brilliant toast at 
the banquet. She also promised to sign a peti- 
tion to the President for my appointment as 
Minister to England from the United States— 
; graciously observing that nothing would give her 
| greater pleasure than to settle the affairs of the 
two nations with so accomplished and intelli- 
gent a person as I. In reply, I assured her that 
{ she was entirely welcome to the protection 
| which the prowess of my country had afforded 
her, through me its humble representative, and 
that I should always be happy to serve her, or 
any of her family, in any way in my power. As 

soon as we left the queen’s fleet, in our steam 
/ tug, the vessels weighed anchor, and cleared the 
tiarbor and coast with all expedition. 

The City of Cherbourg, as the French enthu- 
siastically style the place, is a village of very 
slender pretensions, having in fact nothing to 
commend it to notice except its naval and mil- 
itary works. We found it very much crowded 
| by visitors from all parts of France, and other 
' parts of Europe, who had been attracted thither 
| by the great celebration. My position with the 
| English queen procured for us yery marked at- 
tention from the French emperor and empress. 
We were provided with as good accommodations 
as the case admitted, occupying a portion of the 
quarters devoted to the use of the emperor’s 
suite. There were great times for a couple of 
days, what with dedicating the Napoleon Dock 
and the launch of a new ship-of-the-line to be 
! called the City of Nantes. Any quantity of 
| gunpowder was burned, and the amount of soft 
| soap employed was by no means limited to 
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French at that; and chief among the spe- 
cies, Napoleon himself, the most wonderful man 
of his day. The prevailing disorders of Paris 
are bad air and revolution. These two evils are 
supposed to be fostered among the people by 
one and the same cause, and that is, the narrow 
lanes and thickly-clustered houses, which at 
once afford an impervious shelter for material as 
well as political malaria. To purge the city of 
these evils, by removing the cause, Napoleon has 
thought best to tear down houses, right and left, 
in these crowded quarters of physical and polit- 
ical sickness, obliterating the dingy and narrow 
lanes, and cutting out broad, straight streets, 
which will afford at once a passage for pure air 
and the imperial artillery, the sovereign reme- 
dies for stagnation and revolution. It required 
a great man to conceive and execute this design, 
to lay his hand on private property without stint 
or mercy, and level it in the dust, in order to 
open a way through which his myrmidons might 
march, to crush out rebellion. 

Napoleon is a great man in other things, also. 
He makes the people of France Jove him; yes, 
love him. For with all his unscrupulous means 
to obtain power, with all his sharp and arbitrary 
modes of governing them, with his grasp upon 
their property, and his muzzle .on their press, 
they are devotedly attached to the new emperor, 
and almost worshiphim. I shall not stop to ask 
why this is so; it is one of the common things in 
France. But it is so, and to my utter astonish- 
ment; for I had no idea that the people cared 
anything about him, until I came here and ob- 
served their conduct. 

One other thing is remarkable about Napo- 
leon; and that is, his implicit belief in destiny. 
He acts like a man who fully knows that he can- 
not die before his time comes, and that no act of 
his can hasten or delay the hour of his fate. 
Consequently, though surrounded by secret 
assassins, who are on the watch, with pistol, 
dagger or poison, to take his life, he goes about 
his pursuits of aggrandizement and power with 
the most unfaltering perseverance and uncon- 
cern, and absolutely amazes his enemies with 
his bold and indiff It may truly be 
said of him, that, having staked his life for em- 
pire, he is resolved to stand the hazard of the 
die. Having said thus much for the greatest 
man in France, and indeed in all Europe, I will 
in my next give my experiences of Paris life. 








ANECDOTE OF A FLEA. 


I once heard a story which I believe has never 
been in print, and I may here tell it. The sov- 
ereign of one of the German states commanded 
the attendance at court of one of these exhibi- 
tions,and the performance of the fleas—some 
harnessed like horses, and others dressed to repre- 
sent celebrated human characters—commenced. 
But soon the exhibitor became perturbed, look- 
ing hither and thither, searched through his re- 
pository, and stopped the performance, with an 
apology that one of his chief performers, his 
Napoleon, had escaped, although he was safe 
since the acting begun. ‘‘ Where can he be 
gone?’’ said the king. The exhibitor looked 
uneasy, but spoke not. ‘Tell me,” said his 
majesty, interpreting his increasing confusion, 
“what you suspect.” ‘If I may be so bold, 
your majesty, I believe he has taken refuge with 
the Princess H——.” “Then,” said the king, 
“search shall be made ;’’ and the princess re- 
tired. After a while she appeared with a cap- 
tive, who was immediately put upon the stage. 
But, O horror! the exhibitor exclaimed: “‘ He 
is not my Napoleon—he is a wild one !’’—Cor- 
respondence of London Times. 
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A NUT FOR PHYSIOLOGISTS, 

It is recorded of Professor Porson, that he 
talked his Greek fluently, in his last days, when 
he could no longer articulate in English. The 
professor was remarkable for a strong mem- 
ory, which was not so puzzling as the great per- 
fection of his other faculties; for, to the utter 
confusion of all craniologists, on examination 
after death, it turned out that the great scholar 
was gifted with the thickest skull that ever was 
dissected. How his vast erudition could get 
into such a receptacle, was the only difficulty to 
be explained ; but, when once in, it seems there 





what the ship-builders used to slush the launch- 
ing ways. The emperor soaped the people, the 
| officials soaped him, and I got so much in the 
| fashion, that I talked soft soap to everybody in 
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' general, and the Empress Eugenie in particular. | 
| Napoleon and I had a good deal of chat together, | 


were very solid and substantial reasons to pre- 
vent its getting out again.— Colton. 





Readers are of two sorts. There is a reader 
| who carefully goes through a book ; and there is a 
| reader who as carefully lets the book go through 
| him. 





in the French capital, by men. There are | “ Neasvs.”—The foundation of the famous ‘Garden vf 
enough of monuments, magnificent public Louis XIV. 
works, churches, palaces, and gard Fi dmirabl 


. R. ing is an exercise. It imparts 
strength, agility, quickness of eye, confidence and 


Anr-Stupent, Rochester, N. ¥.—1. You will find every 
facility for study in Paris. 2. The Museum of the 
Louvre is open to the public every Sunday from 10 
o'clock to 4; on other days, with the exception of Mon- 
day, to persons having a permit of the director, to ror- 

eigners on showing their passports, and to French ar- 
tists on exhibiting a card from a well known master. 

F. pe V., New York —Copper money was first used in 
Scotland and Ireland in 7340. 

Anato-Saxon.— Timeo danaoset dona ferentes, means ‘I 
fear the Greeks, even when they offer presents.” As 
quoted in your letter, it is equivalent to saying, “I 
amon my guard against an enemy, and particularly 
when he proffers kindness.” 





PRIVATEERING. 

During the revolutionary war, and also during 
the last war with Great Britain, the merchant- 
men and fishing vessels of this country, being 
thrown out of their regular employment in con- 
sequence of hostilities upon the ocean, were very 
generally converted into privateers, or private 
armed vessels, to cruise against the vessels and 
property of the enemy’s subjects. Many large 
fortunes were accumulated in this way, through 
the enterprise and daring of our gallant tars, 
and serious damage done to the cause of the en- 
emy. These privateers, were in fact, to a very 
great extent, the actual naval power of the 
United States, supplying the deficiency of a ma- 
rine under which our country labored. It is not 
saying too much to assert that the annoyance 
which our hosts of privateers upon every sea, 
caused to the enemy, in both our great wars, had 
more effect in inducing Great Britain to treat for 
peace, than any other influence which was de- 
pendent upon the people of the United States. 
This ability to use our mercantile and fishing 
marine as a powerful hostile element in case of 
war, has also operated to deter the national gov- 
ernment from building up a large navy. Our 
navy is now, and has always been, entirely too 
small for the protection of our commerce, the se- 
curity of our sea-board, anf the defence of our 
national rights. We have always relied upon 
our ability to fit out privateers, as a means of at- 
tacking and injuring our enemies, should war 
ever break out between this and any other na- 
tion; and foreign nations have also counted our 
power in that respect, whenever they have made 
an estimate as to the degree of safety with which 
our rights might be trampled upon. Not the 
strength of our navy, but the privateering capac- 
ity of the country, has justified our government 
in the firm and decided attitude which it has us- 
ually assumed, in its controversies with other 
powers ; and that capacity has commanded 
respect, where the meagre detail of our ships of 
war would have been looked upon with contempt. 

Under these circu es, @ proposition for 
the abolition of privateering by a combination of 
the civilized nations of the world, would naturally 
be looked upon by the United States with ex- 
treme jealousy. During the progress of the 
Crimean war, such a proposition was made by 
England and France, in a plan for amending the 
Laws of Nations, as to the rights of belligerents 
and neutrals upon the high seas. This plan con- 
templated four declarations upon these subjects, 
which, upon the agreement of nations thereto, 
should be considered as international in the.time 
tocome. The first declares privateering to be 
abolished; the second, that the private property 
of the enemy’s subjects, if not contraband of 
war, shall not be liable to capture when on 
board a nerttral vessel ; the third, that the private 
property of neutrals, if not contraband of war, 
shall not be captured from an enemy’s vessel ; 
and the fourth, that blockades, to be respected, 
must be really maintained by a competent force. 
To these declarations the European powers, 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Russia, Sardinia 
and Turkey, have signified their agreement ; and 
other nations which have been consulted have 
agreed to some, and disagreed to others. The 
United States have not given their assent to 
these declarations, but have submitted, as & con- 
dition precedent, that the powers that proposed 
them shall add thereto, a fifth, declaring that all 
seizures of private property, whether belonging 





to an enemy’s subjects or to those of neutrals, | 
J J , 


are abolished. This condition not having been 
assented to by France and England, this country 
does not accept the other declarations, and of 
course they are not binding upon her. 

As to the second, third and fourth propositions 
of the contracting powers, this country can have 
no objection. In fact, they embrace principles 
which have always been advocated by the states- 
men of our government, and urged upon the 
powers of Europe for their adoption, as a just 
and wise step for diminishing the evils of war. 





But the abolition of privateering, which is now a 
right of belligerents under the law of nations, 
without a corresponding abolition of the right of 
vessels of war to capture the private property of 
the enemy’s subjects, would place the vast and 
widely extended commerce of this country en- 
tirely at the mercy of the enemy's navy in time 
of war, without any corresponding liability to 
injury on their part. The great navies of Eng- 
land, France, or Spain, for instance, in the event 
of a war between the United States and either 
of those countries, might sweep every dollar of 
our commerce from the seas, and fill their na- 
tional treasury with the proceeds ; and we, with 
our small navy, would be unable to take one dol- 
lar to a hundred, by them, by way of reprisal. 
As the case now stands, our mercantile and fish. 
ing marine might, as privateers, hold an even 
sway with either of these nations, and capture 
more private property from them than they could 
from us. It is not to be supposed, therefore, that 
the United States will surrender this right of 
privateering, without a corresponding guarantee 
that the private property of our citizens shall be 
exempt from an enemy’s capture. 

If our country should consent to such a sur- 
render, it must either cease to be a commercial 
nation, and withdraw its flag from the sea; or at 
once enter upon such an enormous increase of its 
navy, as will make it equal to the other great 
naval powers of the world. Doubtless those 
powers would be glad to see this country driven 
from the ocean, or forced to take upon itself the 
ruinous burden of national debt which the estab- 
lishment of such a navy would involve. In the 
one case, they would get rid of a powerful and 
fearless competitor, and in the other they would 
have the malignant gratifi of beholding 
their most formidable and independent rival 
trammelled and impeded in its progress, by the 
same curse that weighs them down. But the 
crafty statesmen of Europe had best not push 
this scheme too far ; otherwise it may react upon 
themselves in a way they littledream of. What 
if their cunning plan, of driving our commerce 
from the ocean, or burying us beneath a moun- 
tain of national debt, should operate to arm 
every fishing craft and every merchant vessel 
that leaves our ports in the peaceful pursuits of 
industry, and establish the whole exterior ton- 
nage of the country as a commercial navy? Our 
fishermen and mercantile sailors wouid make 
good fighting material if necessary, and would 
not much mind having the monotony of a peace- 
voyage occasionally diversified by a brush with 
a cruiser in defence of their vessels ; especially 
if their vessels were built, armed and navigated 
for such encounters, as they easily might be. In 
this way, the crafty diplomatists of Europe 
might, by their course towards us, succeed in 
building up such a formidable nautical power as 
the world never yet saw; and one that would 
make the stars and stripes the mistress of the 
world! Do they wish to see such an event as 
this, as the result of their labors? If not, they 
had better let the United States alone, and leave 
the nation to go on to the accomplishment of its 
destiny in peace. 








THE VINE IN AMERICA, 

About the first reliable accounts of America 
which Europeans have transmitted to the present 
day, represent the vine as flourishing in this 
country. When the Northmen visited the shores 
of New England in the eleventh century, they 
found the grape in great abundance, and so ex- 
tensive in its range, that they gave to the newly 
discovered land the name of Vineland. It is re- 
corded in their accounts of their adventures here, 
that on one occasion, two of their number having 
strayed into the interior, were seen afterwards, 
returning to their companions on the coast, bear- 
ing a bunch of grapes between them, so large 
that it was necessary to carry it suspended on a 
pole! This, we believe, was somewhere on Nar- 
raganset Bay. In still later times the name of 
Martha’s Vineyard was given by the English dis- 
coverers to an island lying off the southeast of 
Massachusetts, probably in consequence of the 
abundance of grapes found there. Throughout 
the greater portion of the Northern and Middle 
States, to this day the grape grows wild, and the 
same is true of the Western States. The ques- 
tion then arises, why is not the vine cultivated in 
this country, so that the fruits thereof may be 
produced among ourselves, instead of importing 
them from foreign lands? Why should we be 
dependent upon the vineyards of Europe for the 
millions of dollars worth of wine and brandy 
that are consumed here annually, when the ar- 
ticles can be raised among ourselves, and the 
money now sent abroad in this traffic, can thus 
be kept at home? The answer to these ques- 
tions is probably to be found in the difference 
between the condition and value of labor in this 
country and in Europe. There, capital takes all, 
and labor has but a bare pittance ; just enough 
to keep soul and body together. Here, and in 
all new countries, labor is paramount, and di- 
rects ite energies where it can be certain of an 
adequate reward, in the production of the neces- 
saries rather than the luxuries of life. As the 
country grows older, and the necessaries of life 
are more fully provided for, labor begins to turn 
its productive energies towards articles of luxury 
hitherto imported from abroad; and when it 
finds these articles to be worthy of its attention, 
engages in their production, and receives a due 
share of the profits thus created. 

This is about the state of the case at the pres- 
ent time, in reference to wine-growing in the 
United States. Labor is turning its attention to 
this pursuit, and it finds an ample field spread 
out before it, in the adaptation of climate and 
soil for the growth of the vine, and demand of 
our people for the produce thereof. The very 
general adulteration which exists in the foreign 
wines and liquors now imported into this coun- 
try, is hastening the time when the American 
production will supersede the foreign ; for the 
material can be raised in such abundance here, 
that the temptation to adulterate with worthless 
or deleterious articles does not prevail to any- 
thing like the extent that it does in the worn out 
vine countries of the old world. The material 
of the fresh and vigorous American grape will 
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To Invatips.—Dyspepsia is known 
of the most di ing plaints whi 
humanity, and*until the advent of the (: 
ated Bitters had been considered incur 
at least, when curable, requiring many 
accomplish the purpose. The Oxygen» 
ters perform in a few days cures, whi 
medicines have required years to ailevi> 
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this country, which has made them a ho» 
medicine everywhere. ne trial is sufi 
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For sale everywhere. 











Inpian Justice.—A party of Chippe 
camed near Willow River, Wisconsin, » 
tered a sample of rude justice to a man 
Hamilton, who had beaten his insane sis 
was threatening to whip his wife. Four 
number were stationed at the door, w 
others made « noise which caused Hami 
appear very speedily minus his outer 
ments. The Chippewas then treated } 
ride upon a rail, after which they crop 
hair and whiskers. 
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Latest rrom Panis.—The chroni 
fashion in the gay capital of that fickle rt 
rend us word that “skirts assume a et 
voluminous dimension.” Mercy on us! 
ionable skirt already fills up the broades 
aisle of the biggest city church. Devide 
must adopt out door services on Sunday 
+ sees a 
Stow Potsox.—Notwithetanding all t 
been said about tea being “a slow pois 
Chinese assert that the man who drink 
sufficient quantities may live to « handre: 
The Celestials take it very hot 
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Dirripesce —Douglas Jerrold onye 
fidence is an acquaintance that hourly picks 
pocket; that makes you hob and nob wi 


tian, when otherwise you might jontle ir 
court ruffles. 
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oar enemies will not hurt us so mach. in 
timation of the discerning, as the inje 
praise of our friends. 
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make five times as much wine as the same quan- 
tity of European ; and thus far, the want of suc- 
cess of our wine-makers, in producing an article 
that would compare with the European, is main- 
ly owing to the too lavish use of the grape juice. 
Upon exhibiting a bottle of Catawba cham- 
pagne to a gentleman from France, who was en- 
gaged in the wine business at home, he remarked 
to us, that in his country they would make five 
bottles of wine out of that one bottle, and pro- 
duce an article that would give better satisfaction. 

The grape culture is rapidly extending in the 
West, promising to become a permanent source 
of national wealth. In Ohio the vine is cultiva- 
ted very extensively, and yields large returns for 
the capital invested. Others of the Western 
States are following the lead of Ohio, as the emi- 
grants from Germany and other wine countries 
of Europe settle upon the soil. Missouri is 
making great progress in this respect, through 
the instrumentality of her German population, 
all of whom are familiar with the culture of the 
vine, and the process for preparing its fruit, from 
their early experience in their native land. In 
California, it is estimated that one hundred and 
fifty thousand gallons of wine were made last 
year from the grape of the country. This grape 
is of European origin, and was propagated there 
by the Spanish priests in connection with their 
early missions, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. This year, it is thought the produc- 
tion of wine in this new State will be doubled. 
From this wine, very excellent brandy has been 
distilled, which compared favorably in the New 
York market, with the best Cognac of France. 
The vineyards of California yield about one 
thousand gallons of wine to the acre, which is 
much greater than the yield in Europe, where 
four hundred gallons is considered an average 
yield. 

It is hard to make native wines take the place 
of the foreign article, in the esteem of wine 
drinkers, partly on account of the difference be- 
tween the two, and partly on account of the ab- 
surd prejudice which most people have, in favor 
of foreign productions, over those of native 
growth. There is an acquired taste which is es- 
tablished by the use of foreign wine; and as the 
home-made does not agree with this taste, our 
people are very apt to pronounce the latter infe- 
rior. This difficulty can and will be obviated by 
time and perseverance. As to the silly notion 
that a thing must be superior, simply because it 
comes from abroad, that should be left to shal- 
low-pated fops and fashionable belles, and not 
suffered to interfere with a great financial, sovial 
and sanitary reform, like the substitution of the 
innocent and pure wines of our own growth, for 
the fiery and deleterious mixtures of foreign 
sharpers. But our native wine-growers have 
started upon a wrong policy to insure the suc- 
cessful substitution of the native article for the 
foreign. They have put their prices too high, 
making them range with those of the imported 
article; whereas, they could and should afford 
them at much less prices. Foreign wines are 
burdened with freight, i le issi 
and risk of damage, to an extent altogether 
greater than those of home production, and also 
with heavy tariff duties, which greatly enhance 
their cost to us; and American wines being free 
from this éxtra burden, can consequently be 
afforded at less prices than the others. If the 
foreign champagne can be sold in this market for 
fourteen dollars a dozen, the American can be 
sold for one half the money; and if ehould be, 
in order to promote its general use among our 
people. When the American wine-growers shall 
make the needed improvement in economizing 
their stock in the manufacturing process, and re- 
duce their price to a reasonable charge, the era 
of native wine will commence among us, and 
greatly to the benefit of the finances, prosperity, 
health and morals of the country. 








To Invavips.—Dyspepsia is known as one 
of the most distressing complaints which afilict 
humanity, and’until the advent of the Oxygen- 
ated Bitters had been considered incurable; or 
at least, when curable, requiring many years to 
accomplish the purpose. The Oxygenated Bit- 
ters perform in a few days cures, which other 
medicines have required years to alleviate, and 
have thus established a reputation in all parts of 
this country, which has made them a household 
medicine everywhere. One trial is sufficient to 
satisfy any observant and suffering individual. 
For sale everywhere. 





Inpran Justice.—A party of Chippewas en- 
camed near Willow River, Wisconsin, adminis- 
tered a sample of rude justice toa man named 
Hamilton, who had beaten his insane sister, and 
was threatening to whip his wife. Four of their 
number were stationed at the door, while the 
others made a noise which caused Hamilton to 
appear very speedily minus his outer habili- 
ments. The Chippewas then treated him to a 
ride upon a rail, after which they cropped his 
hair and whiskers. 
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Latest FROM Paris.—The chroniclers of 
fashion in the gay capital of that fickle goddess, 
send us word that “skirts assnme a still more 
voluminous dimension.” Mercy on us! a fash- 
ionable skirt already fills up the broadest broad 
aisle of the biggest city church. Decidedly, we 
must adopt out door services on Sunday. 
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Stow Porson.—Notwithstanding all that has 
been said about tea being ‘‘a slow poison,” the 
Chinese assert that the man who drinks tea in 
sufficient quantities may live to a hundred years. 
The Celestials take it very hot. 
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Dirripence.—Douglas Jerrold says, Dif- 
fidence is an acquaintance that hourly picks your 
pocket ; that makes you hob and nob with fus- 
tian, when otherwise you might jostle it with 
court ruffles. 





Ixsupicious Praise.—The keenest abuse of 
our enemies will not hurt us so much, in the es- 
timation of the discerning, as the injudicious 





AN HISTORICAL CHARACTER, 

A short time since, the railway train bearing 
Napoleon III., the emp and suite, stopped 
for a moment at Nangis, arrondissement of Pro- 
vins, department of Seine-et-Marne, where a 
number of soldiers decorated with the St. Helena 
medal were drawn up in line. Among them was 
an old veteran who had the cross of the legion 
of honor on his breast, and a large sheet of paper 
on his chapeau, with the following inscription, 
written by the justice of peace of Nangis : 

“You couldn’t pass even if you were the 
Little Corporal himself.’ 

_ “Jean Coluche was born March 31, 1780, at 
Gaston, Canton of Nangis. He entered the ser- 
=: conscript in the year IX,in the 17th 

mt of light infantry, with which he made 
the campaigns of Prussia, Austria, Spain, Por- 
tugal and France in 1814, and Belgium in 1815. 
He was engaged in the battles of Jena, Eylau, 
Varsovia, Essling, Wagram, Arcis-sur-Aube 
(where he was severely wounded by a shot in the 
head), and finally in those of Ligny and 
Waterloo. 

“In 1809, after the bloody battle of Ebers- 
berg, on the Traun, Coluche was placed on 
guard before the door of the house occupied by 
the emperor, with strict orders to let no one 
enter. Towards evening, when Napoleon pre- 
sented himself to enter, Coluche, who did not 
know him, received him, ‘ No passing,’ and see- 
ing that he persisted in spite of the warning, the 
sentinel added energetically : ‘If you make one 
step more, I’ll plunge my bayonet into you.’ It 
required the intervention of the officers of the 
staff to make him hear reason. A few moments 
afterwards, the obstinate sentry was summoned 
before Napoleon, who merely said to him : ‘ You 
can put a ribbon in your button-hole, and I give 
you the cross.’ ”” 

It will be seen that popular tradition, in seiz- 
ing on this story, has not greatly distorted it. 
Jean Coluche, the true type of a soldier to whom 
the countersign is sacred, has for a long time 
lived retired in his native place, where, notwith- 
standing he is seventy years of age, he pursues 
the laborious occupation of a thrasher of grain. 
He has no pension, and when old age deprives 
himself of strength, his allowance from the Le- 
gion of Honor will be his ohly resource. But 
Louis Napoleon will probably increase his popu- 
larity by taking care of the old veteran, who is 
identified with the military glories of the elder 
empire. 








UNTIMELY REFUSAL OF RELIEF. 

A baker in Paris, a very charitable man, who 
had always, upon principle, a sous, or a roll, to 
bestow upon the poor, became at length so beset 
and imposed on, that weary of the visitation of 
the pauper host, he solemnly vowed he would 
never more relieve one of them. How often are 
we made, like Jephthah, to repent of rash vows ! 
And not long after taking this, a miserable look- 
ing object presented himself at the baker’s door, 
imploring a crust of bread for pity’s sake—he 
was starving. “Starving, indeed!” cried the 
baker ; “that’s the old story. Bat I am not 
now to be so taken in. March, sirrah !—you’ll 
get nothing here, I assure you!’ The emaciated, 
miserable object crawled away; the baker had 
the curiosity to watch him, and saw, alas! that 
his tale had been but too true; for many steps 
he had not proceeded from this beneficent trades- 
man’s now inhospitable door, ere he fell to the 
ground dead! So shocked was the good baker 
by this circumstance, that he opened his house 
to all beggars as before; and retracting his first 
vow, made another equally solemn, that none 
hereafter who applied to him for relief, should 
ever depart from his door without it. 





Tne JupGE anp THE Inp1ANS.—As Judge C. 
A. Horr was out in search of his horses on the 
Indian reserve on the Blackbird creek, he was 
set upon by a band of Omahas, who fired upon 
him, wounding him in the arm, fracturing both 
of the bones. Another shot passed through his 
coat, striking an ambrotype picture in his breast 
pocket, which destroyed the power of the shot 
and prevented it entering the body. The horse 
of the judge started off at full speed, hotly pur- 
sued by two of the Indians, but they were soon 
distanced, and the judge rode safe into Urescent 
City, Iowa. 
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A covrtrous Retort.—Two English gen- 
tlemen had agreed to proceed post from Calais 
to Paris; and the most obtuse (sleepy) of the 
two, at the end of every short nap, saluted his 
companion with, ‘ How do you do now, sir?” 
until the tiresome question, endlessly repeated, 
was at length abolished by the decisive answer, 


“Very well, I thank you, sir, all the way to 
Paris.” 





Frienpsuip.—One writer says friendship is 
the shadow of the evening, which strengthens 
with the setting sun of life. But another adds : 
“A writer has compared friendship to our shad- 
ows, and a@ better comparison was never made; 
for while we walk in the sunshine, it sticks to us, 
but the moment we egter the shade, it deserts us.” 

nities 

MATRIMONIAL.—Miss Isabella Cass, daugh- 
ter of the venerable Lewis Cass, was lately mar- 
ried at Stonington, Conn., to Mr. Van Limburg, 
the minister from the Netherlands. 
gave the bride away. 





Gen. Cass 


+ 
Patroniz1nG.— Who’s there?” said a p@ 
trol to a passing figure, one dark night. “ It’s 
I, patrol, don’t be afraid,” kindly replied an old 
woman. 








To Ger a Rir_e.—Leave your smooth-bored 
gun outdoors over night—in the morning, it 
will be rifled. 
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Pen.—A lever, small enough to be used by 
any man, but strong enough to raise the whole 
world. 





MertarHysics.—Words to stay the appetite till 
factsareready. Feeling for a science in the dark. 
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Procress.—The goal of yesterday will be the 








praise of our friends. 


starting-point of to-morrow. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

A young man was killed at New Haven the 
other day by a can of camphene thrown in the fire. 

The people of Virginia are talking of steam 
on the James River and Kanawha Canal. 

The yellow fever at New Orleans has been un- 
usually fatal to young people so far. 

The dead head system prevails in France. 
10,000 persons went free on the rail to Cherbourg. 

There are forty-six persons in England, whose 
income, each, is two and a quarter millions. 

Cyrus. W. Field crossed the Atlantic twenty- 
one times on b of the telegraph company. 

Dr. Abiel A. Cooley, who died recently at 
Hartford, was the inventor of lucifer matches. 

The Danes claim that their countryman, Pro- 
fessor Oersted, discovered electro-magnetism. 

The flagstaff on the Common has been length- 
ened so that its entire length is 150 feet. 

There is a coal pit in Cheshire, England, the 
shaft of which is 686 1-2 yards deep. 

Prayer meetings are held in twenty-two engine 
houses in the city of Philadelphia 

A man lately jumped from the top of the July 
column in Paris and was instantly killed. 

Monte Rosa, the rival of Mont Blanc, has been 
“done” twice by English travellers this season. 

The Crystal Palace, England, has established 
a separate court for exhibition of British sculpture. 

Three petticoats lined with cigars were lately 
taken from a female smuggler from France. 

The Duke of Wellington’s sarcophagus has 
been exhibited for sixpence in St. Paul’s, London. 

In a rain storm on Mt. Washington, lately, 
there were five rain-dears and five rain-beaux. 

Soyer, who died lately in London, was the 
Cesar of cooks, the Alexander of mutton chops. 

In Baltimore, they propose to re-organize the, 
fire department, and introduce steam fire engines. 

The man who “ had no music in his soul ” has 
been converted, and patronizes hand-organs. 

The Nahant hotel did a better business this 
year than most of the sea-side hotels. 

A New England farmer can make more money 
by raising colts than in any other way. 

The mutiny on board the whaler “Junior,” 
is the bloodiest sea tragedy of modern days. 

Our Common still looks gloriously—a sea of 
emerald with fairy feet to tread it. 

The line of steamers from New York to Gal- 
way, bids fair to do an excellent business. 

A large number of Irish families in Lowell 
have gone home to Erin with ample means. 








FOR THE NEW YEAR! 

We have already commenced to perfect our 
arrangements for the coming new year, at which 
time we shall vastly improve and beautify all of 
our publications. New type, new style, new 
heading, every thing will be made perfect and 
t iful, in the typographical department, and 
especially in the contents of our journals. We 
are closing engagements with several new and 
talented contributors, and shall be able to say, 
in a few weeks, that no paper in this country 
can show so large and select a corps of talented 
assistants, engaged upon its col as our own, 
New papers are springing up every day, all over 
the country, but the public do not easily forget 
old favorites, or lose confidenve in thoroughly 
established and completely successful publica- 
tions. Be not deceived by flashy advertisements, 
or loud promises. Judge calmly for yourself, 
and remember that those who have been tried 
and approved, are the safest and best ! 

Enterprises which require extraordinary puf- 
fing, and immense expenditures in advertising, 
to sustain them, have little of real intrinsic value 
in themselves. The public do not require to be 
told on every page of the daily press, which 
miscellaneous journal or magazine they should 
purchase, they know their own taste best, and 
will select and adhere to those which in them- 
selves present most that is really valuable and 
interesting. Our own journals were never more 
popular or prosperous than at the present mo- 
ment, and this popularity has been sustained by 
putting labor, talent and money into the papers 
themselves, not by placarding the town, nor 
filling the daily press with flash advertisements, 
calculated to excite the curiosity of the inexpe- 
rienced ! 











A LeGat Casr.—A beautiful woman came to 
an eminent lawyer to engage his services in a 
suit for divorce, which she was about to bring 
against her husband. After hearing her story, 
he was averse to bringing the suit, and dissuaded 
her in terms like these: “Madam, your cause 
will have to be tried by twelve men, all sinners. 
They will have a fellow-feeling with the sinner ; 
and you know a fellow-feeling makes us won- 
drous kind. ‘These men will have to be told, 
that for a long time past your husband has not 
been permitted to enjoy your society. They will 
see you, and pity him! I assure you, my dear 
madam, it will be extremely difficult to get a 
verdict in your favor.” The lady was convinced. 





Epvcationan MovemMent.—A _ ukase has 
just appeared suppressing the Latin course in the 
colleges (not universities) of the Russian empire. 
The time hitherto devoted to the study of Latin 
will be added to that already apportioned to the 
positive sciences. 





Tae Mackeret Famity.—A family named 
Mackerel lately came into possession by chancery 
in Great Britain, of an estate of £1,000,000 left by 
one Salmon, who died without an heir. The lord 
chancellor decided that as there were no more 
Salmons, the Mackerels should inherit the fortune. 
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Great Swinminc.—Three young gentlemen, 
well known on ’Change at Liverpool, swam 
across the Mersey Tuesday morning, a mile and 
a half, from New Brighton to the North Docks, 
in 36 minutes. 





Marriep Happryess.—Married happiness is 
a glass ball ; folks play with it during the honey- 
moon, till falling, itis shivered to pieces; and 
the rest of life is a wrangle who broke it. 





Tosacco.—A triple memento mort dust for 





the nose, ashes for the mouth, poison for the 
stomach. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
For the present week embraces the following contents . 


“The Young Pioneer: or, The Red and White Men of 
etek & Story of the Early Settlers, by Jamzs Franx- 
Lin Fitts. 


“The French Court in Ancient Days,” a sketch by 
Lsmvust Huntine. 

‘*T think of Thee,” verses by J. Bouinaprox® ReyNops. 

“The Physician’s Story,” an incident of Texan life, by 
Mary W. Janvain. 

‘Catherine of Braganza,” a story by Wii™ B. Ou- 
VaR. 
“The Ocean Telegraph,” a poem by Grn. J. ARLINGTON 
BEnnert. 

** Kitty Tom’s Story,” by Maroarat Verne. 

‘ Pearls,” in verse by the late Mus. Caro.ine Laz 
H 


BNTZ. 
** Scenes in China,” No. 6, Catching a Chinese Thief, 
by ALuna. 
“ De Senectute,” a poem by Err. T. Hyarr. 
‘* Gossip with the Reader.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

View of Tarrytown, New York, from the Hudson River. 
Representation of the Old State House at Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

Picture of Washington's Head Quarters at Tappan, 
New York. 

View of Erie Railroad Pier, Piermont, and Nyack, from 
Dobbs’s Ferry, N. Y. 

Picture of the House in which Major Andre was con- 
fined, at Tappan, N. Y. 

Monument to Isaac Van Wart, Greenburgh, N. Y. 

Sleepy Hollow, near Tarrytown, New York. 

Opening of the Hauenstein Tunnel, on the Swiss Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

Portrait of Mdlle. Humler, the celebrated Violinist. 

The Road to Utah, Dome Rock, on the Sweet Water. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


0G> One copy of the Fiaa, and one copy of the Pioro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign FEtems. 


There are said to be 803 nunneries in Spain, 
with 20,018 nuns in them. 

In a book recently published in London, camel 
riding is compared to “ being in a swing twenty 
feet from the ground.” 

Several of the bishops of the established 
church in England are urging on their clergy the 
importance of practising extemporaneous preach- 
ing, to reach the hearts of the people. 

The Jews of London intend to present to Lady 
John Russell a boudoir suite, consisting of a 
table and four chairs, composed of solid silver, 
as a mark of their sense of the obligation they 
owe to her husband. 

At a meeting of the Great Eastern Steamship 
Company, it was resolved to receive offers for 
the purchase or charter of the ship, and to adver- 
tise her for sale at auction, and in the meantime 
to endeavor to raise money by mortgage. 

The American company which undertook to 
raise the ships at Sebastopol, has failed. ‘They 
raised one Turkish steamer, which was rotten. 
The Russian ships being of green wood, are 
probably in the same state. Their masts are 
gradually disappearing. 

Persons in England who leave railroad cars 
while trains are in motion, are subject to legal 
penalties. A lady was fined five shillings, and 
five shillings costs, a few weeks ago, for having 
stepped out of a train on the Crystal Palace line 
betore the cars had stopped. 

In Australia the Methodists have 670 churches 
and 683 other preaching stations. Communi- 
cants, upwards of 25,000; attendants on the 
divine worship, nearly 150,000. The number of 
children in the week-day and Sabbath schools is 
53,559. 





Bewdrops of Wisdom. 


Genius may be sometimes arrogant, but noth- 
ing is so diffident as knowledge. 

True eloquence consists in saying all that is 
proper, and nothing more. 

Cato says “the best way to keep good acts in 
memory is to refresh them with new.” 

It is easier to appear worthy of the employ- 
ments we are not possessed of, than those we 
are. 
We may appear great in an employment be- 
low our merit ; but we often appear little in one 
that is too high for us. 

The seeds of repentance are sown in youth by 
pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in age by 
pain. 

Old ideas, like old clothes, put carefully away, 
come out again after a time, almost as good as 
new. 

Some one remarks, that politicians make fools 
of themselves ; pettifoggers make fools of others ; 
and pretty girls make fools of both. 

We cannot bear to be deceived by our enemies 
and betrayed by our friends; yet we are often 
content to be served so by ourselves. 

Men are born with two eyes, but with one 
tongue, in order that they should see twice as 
much as they say. The same is also applicable 
to women and bays. 

If you would relish your food, labor for it ; if 
you would enjoy the raiment, pay for it before 
you wear it; if you would sleep soundly, take a 
clear conscience to bed with you. 

If the line which separates vice from virtue, 
were distinctly and legibly drawn, the mark 
would not last long; for so many would be 


crowding upon it, that it would very soon be 
obliterated. 








SHoker’s Budget. 


A French comedian is out with a farce entitled 
“A Journey Round my Wife.” 

Some writer says that the word won/d in Rufus 
Choate’s hand-writing, resembles a small grid- 
iron struck by lightning. 

Why had a man better lose his arm than a 
leg? Because in losing his leg, he loses some- 
thing “‘ to boot.” 

A wag about town says the head-coverings the 
ladies wear now-a-days, are bure fuced false- 
hoods. 

An Irish servant girl, after reading the queen’s 
message, Tuesday, said: “ Faith, an’ shure, an’ 
was it for fear of breakin’ the cable that the 
queen made itso short?” 

An editor in Iowa, is said to have become so 
hollow from depending on the printing business 
alone for bread, that he proposes to sell himself 
for stove-pipe, at three cents a foot. 

An exchange speaks of a chap with feet so 
large, that when it rains, or when he wants to 
get in the shade, he lies down on his back, and 
holds up one foot. It fully answers the purpose 
of an umbrella. 

It is stated upon the authority of those who 
have heard it, that a cat, when her tail is pinched 
between a door and post, utters the vowels, a, e, 
i, 0, u, with great distinctness. If the injury is 
prolonged, she gives w and y. 

“So, you would not take me to be twenty ?” 

said a young lady to her partner, while dancing 
the polka, afew evenings ago; “what would 
you take me for?” “For better, for worse,” 
replied he. 
To an impertinent fellow, whom Jerrold 
avoided, and who attempted to intrude himself 
by saying a bright thing, Jerrold said, sharply 
turning upon the intruder, “ You’re like lead, sir, 
bright only when you're cut.” 
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Quill and Scissors. 


Mr. Justus Blake, a well-to-do farmer, abogt 
seventy years old, hung himself in the shed at- 
tached to his house, in Northumberland, N. H., 
| on the 13th ult. He was afflicted with an incur 
| able cancer, which had destroyed his nose and 
| nearly one side of his face and one eye, and 
| probably hung himselt to terminate his misery. 
Judging from the following notice, from an 
| exchange of a bank in Minnesota, the money in 
that State must be rayther below par: “ It may 
be proper to add that a bushel of notes are traded 
| for an iron spoon at the place issued, and gradu- 
ally lose their value while travelling to remote 
sections of the country.” 

There are forty-six persons in England who 
have incomes of £450 000 a year, equal to two 
| millions and a quarter dollars, while four hundred 
| and forty-four persons have incomes ranging 
| from fiity to two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 

lars a year, and eight hundred and eleven from 
| twenty-five to fifty thousand. 


| _ The members of the Minnesota Legislature in- 
| dulge in the delightful practice of smoking dur- 
| ing the business hours of the Leyislature, and the 
| St. Paul Times pronounces it undignified and 
} unbecoming, and thinks there was a resolution 
| passed at a prior session in which the language 
used pronounces the practice ungentlemanly. 

According to statistics furnished by the Me- 
nestrel, the tour most renowned corps of music 
in Europe, attached to regiments, are maintained 
at the following cost: The Guides de Paris, 50,- 
000 fr.; the Guides de Bruxelles, 40,000 fr. ; the 
Mariniers de Trieste, 7000 florins ; the Grena- 
diers ot the Hague, 6000 florins. 

The Abbe Lichte, the Catholic cure of Chris- 
tiana, in Norway, has been subjected to judicial 
proceedings for not having inscribed on the list 
of Roman Catholics a Protestant lady who had 


' recently been converted to Catholicism, and has 


been condemned to a fine of 100 species (600 
francs) and costs. 

‘Two fatherless boys, named F. Rowell and R. 
Porter, of Thetford, Vt., took a boat from that 
place on Thursday of last week, and while mak- 
ing their way down the river the boat capsized, 
nearly opposite Hartland, and Porter, aged six- 
teen years, was drowned. It was supposed the 
boys were running away. 

The citizens of Bennington, Vt, had their 
contemplated celebration of the battle that didn’t 
muke Molly Stark a widow, on the 16th. Gen- 
eral Wool of the United States Army was pres- 
ent, and the number of strangers in town is es- 
timated at from fifteen to twenty thousand. 


Gen. Tarrant, an early pioneer to Texas, when 
that State was a republic, and who had faithfully 
served his adopted country both in fighting the 
Indians and as a Legislator, died at the residence 
of Wm. Fronder, near Weathersford, in Parker 
County, Texas, on the 2d ult. 


On Wednesday evening, an aged lady named 
Sullivan, residing in Brewer, Me., during the 
temporary absence of the family, fell down the 
cellar stairs. She was so severely injured that 
death ensued. Mrs. Sullivan was nearly ot 
quite one hundred years old. 

A letter from Warsaw says a religious reform 
has taken place in Russia. The government has 
limited the powers of the orthodox Greek clergy 
in certain matters, and has suppressed some ri- 
diculous ceremonies which had been introduced 
into public worship. 

M. Jullien is not coming to this country as 
announced, it seems. His arrangements for the 
fall and winter campaign are already made, and 
he will give his concerts at the Lyceum Theatre, 
London—the scene of his early triumphs. 

« A liquor dealer in Cincinnati recently received 
an order from a Roman Catholic institation, to 
send “ten gallons of the best old Bourbon whiskey, 
anil charge the same to the Church of the Mother 
of God I" 

‘The New Bedford Standard reports that the 
father of a lady in that vicinity recently present- 
ed to her a check for $30,000, in view of her 
matrimonial alliance. 

‘The new style of bonnet is a unique affair, and 
resembles a cabbage leaf trimmed with tomatoes. 
The price is cheap—only thirty dollars. 

Accoraing to a computation recently made, 
there are about 6000 Israelites in Cincinnati. 
They are principally engaged in trade. 

Zaritowski’s juvenile troupe now performing at 
various theatres, embraces many clever dancers. 


A force of 2500 men will hereafter be kept in 
Utah. 





Notice.—F. Gleason, Esq., formerly proprietor of our 
publishing establishment, having purchased of the un- 
dersigned the privilege of again entering into the pub- 
lishing business,—the object of this notice is to inform 
the public that the agreement is one ly ag bl 
to both parties, and is executed in the most friendly 
manner, and in eutire good faith. M. M. BALLOU. 





Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Lorenzo Mudlin 
to Miss Mary Meech. 

By Rev. Mr. Gs, tord, Mr. Julius A. Otis to Miss Amelia 
§. Peterson. 

by Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Joseph B. Hathaway to Miss 
Clara Jones. 

By Rey. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Benjamin Wilson to Miss 
Betsey Mann. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. David Whitman to Miss Sarah 
Baldwin. 

By Kev. Mr. Munroe, Mr. Lorenzo Lovejoy to Miss 
Mary E. Allen. 

At Lyon, by Rev. Mr. Miller, Mr. Aaron C. Stone to 
Miss Euniee M Raddin 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. John Wise to Miss 
Elizabeth Conners. 

At Marblehead, by Rev. Dr. Stone, Mr. Edward D. 
Frederick to Miss Betsey Martin 

At Manchester, by Rev Mr. Reding, Mr. George E. An- 
drews to Miss Rebecca L. Osborne. 

At Danveis, by Kev. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Naham Fernald 
to Miss Margaret F. Elliott. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Campbell, Mr. Charles 
C. Marsh to Miss Mary E. Taylor 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Loud, Mr. J. Erving Nesmith 
to Mies Lucretia H. Gregg 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. White, Mr. Charles Slater 
to Miss Mary E. Levens. 

At Fall Kiver, by Kev. Mr. Porter, Mr. William Wilde 
to Miss Alice Kay. 
At Portland, Me., by Rev. Dr. Carruthers, Mr. Oliver 








H. Hay, of Charlestown, Mass , to Miss Helen M. Bancroft. 





In this city, Mre. Lucretia Miles, 46; Mrs. Hannah 


Flynn, 61; Mrs. Esther ©. Kingsbury, 60; Mre. Clarissa 
Maria Cotton, 29; Mrs Mary Davis, 78; Mrs. Margaret 


| Hogan; Mrs. Ellen Watron, 19; Mre. Martha A. Gookin 


At Charlescown, Dea. Benjamin Kimball, 72; Mrs. Bet- 
sy Johnes, 59 

At Cambridge, Mies Sarah Warren Burton, 23: Mr 
John Chamberlin, 77. 

At North Cambridge, Mrs Susan W. Cooke, 74 

At Somerville, Clifford Dorr, M D . 42 

At Medford, Mise Maria Deerfield, 45 

At Melrose. Mrs. Hannah Ruddock, 

At Salem, Widow Nancy Stacy, #2; Mrs. Frances A. M 


| Very. 21 


At Westboro’, Miss Emma Angueta Gale. 16 

At Amesbury, Mr. William Osgood, ) 

At Lowell, Ira Person, Eeq., of New York, 41 

At Weymouth. Mr. John G. Rogers, 62 

At Quincey, Widow Polly Beals, 74. 

At Newburyport. Mr. Benjamin B Balch. % 

At West Foxboro’, Capt. Metcalf Everett, &1 

At Taunton, Mr. George W. Williams, 2d, 62 

At North Brookfield, Mr Prancis Carruth, 78 

At New Bedford. Mr Joseph Kates, 75 

At Springfield, Mrs. Lucinda M. Bowditch, of Salem 
74; Mrs. Hannah Squires, 76 

At Orleans, Dea. Insane Seabury, 70 

At Southampton. Mr Gaius Searle, 4 

At Chicopee, Mr. Ashbel Buckland, %* 

At Harwich, Mr. Authony Arey. % 

At Hancock. at the United Society, Mr. John Patten 
the last revolutionary pensioner of Pittefeld, 95 
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[Written for Tite Flag of our Union.] 
SUMMER DREAMS. 


BY MRS. DELIA EB. CADWELL. 

The summer is here, and I’m dreaming 
Of a little brown cot far away, 

That stands where the apple tree’s branches 
With sunbeams are ever at play. 

Where the clambering vines fall of blossoms 
Have covered each window and door, 

And the breeze rustles softly among them, 
Or plays on the white sanded floor. 


I hear the low murmur of waters,— 
en °Tis the brook in the shadowy vale, 

That forever to listening pebbles 
Is telling its musical tale. 

The busy bees hum low and drowsy, 
As they nestle the roses among; 

And the bird by its home in the lilac, 
Is teaching its nestling a song. 


The fragrance of white clover blossoms 
Comes up from each meadow and lea, 

And the orchard so deep clothed in shadow, 
Is cool as a grotto could be. 

The sky there was always far bluer 
My childish eye rested upon; 

And the clouds intermixed with the azure 
Were white as the breast of a swan. 


Alas! that so sunny a picture 
Should be clouded by sadness or care; 

Yet tell me, O, summer breeze, tell me, 
Do the dear ones I left linger there? 

Can their bowed forms be seen in the garden, 
Or out on the dim, dusty way? 

Are they still sitting down by the hearthstone, 
Or through the green lane do they stray? 


And the summer breeze sighs as it murmurs, 
“ Ah, long, weary miles have I flown, ~ 
To tell you both forms from the cottage 
With heavy hearts long since have gone! 
For one to the churchyard was carried, 
With death's silent seal on his brow, 
And the other went forth among strangers, 
I cannot tell where she is now! 


I have traversed the mountain and valley, 
To bring you a breath of the flowers, 
Though no kind hand is left there to trainthem ¢ 
Like that of the long ago hours! 
The bee from the red rose’s bosom 
Its surfeit of sweetness still takes, 
And the chirp of the bird by the window 
The dreary monotony breaks! 


The brook ripples on—but more softly, 
The meadow is fragrant and green, 
And the clouds in the sky are as snowy, 
The riftings of azure between! ; 
But I've found you afar from the roof-tree, 
In this dusty and busy old town, 
To say, those you loved, and who loved you, 
From the cottage forever have gone!” 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE PRIZE PICTURE. 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 


“How dare you insult me, Charles, by men- 
tioning such a thing? I ever give my consent 
to your marriage with Adrianna Seroni! You 
know better. Do you think Iam insane? An- 
swer, do you think I am insane ?” 

“No, sir, but—” 

“I wish for no remarks. There is insanity 
somewhere, and if it isn’t me it must be you.” 

“T wish to say—” 

“Say nothing. I am speaking. Let’s con- 
sider the state of the case. You, Carlos Cuas- 
talez, only son of the wealthy, proud Don Pedro 
Castalez, wish to marry Adrianna Seroni, only 
daughter of old Pietro Seroni, the beggarly mac- 
caroni vender. Pretty good. Pretty good. I 
have stated it fairly, have I not ?” 

“Yes, sir, you have understood me perfectly.” 

“Now, you wish my answer ?” 

* Yea, sir.” 

“ Are you impatient ?” 

“ Only moderately so.” 

“Glad to hear it. Here is my answer. By 
the Holy Virgin, I’ll disown, disinherit you if 
you marry her.” 

“Tt is my present intention to do so.” 

“ Then, it is my present intention to disinherit, 
curse you. By—” 

“Stay, sir! withhold your curse till the right 
time. It is a bitter, fearful thing to incura 
father’s curse. If you can show me any good, 
solid reason why I should not marry her I will 
give her up.” 

“ Well spoken, Charles, 
sane as I thought for.” 

“ Remember, sir; unless you can prove to me 
that she is wanting in principle and proper maid- 
en modesty, I hold the same mind, for I love 
her.” 

“Fool! Have you ever spoken to her?” 

“ Never, save to wish her good day as I passed 
her on the stairs or in the hall.” 

“Then you cannot say you love her. No 
man can love a woman save he knows her voice, 
has hung enraptured on her words, has touched 
her hand. But to lusiness. I have many ob- 
jections to set before you. She is poor, of low 
family—a char woman by necessity. Why, man, 
the idea is preposterous! My son marry a char- 
woman! Tush! the boy’s demented.” 

“ You have told me nothing I didn’t know be- 
fore. My resolve is taken. I shall win her if I 
can, for though I have never conversed with her 
I have heard her voice and know her well.” 

“Go your ways, but I tell you look to me 
for—” 

“‘ Hush, father, that is her step. Your picture 
looks finely, sir;” and when the door opened 
Charles Castalez was sitting looking admiringly 
at a large picture resting on an easel, while Don 

Castalez busied himself with arranging the paints 
upon his palette. 


You are not as in- 


The door opened, admitting the figure of a 
young girl, beautiful as a picture, and almost 
like a picture she looked as she stood for a mo- 
ment waiting in the doorway undecided whether 
to enter or not. Her figure was tall and slender, 
though exquisitely proportioned, and her face 
was perfectly beautiful, a face that once seen 
would never be forgotten, would be remembered 
for years in dreams like anangel’s. At a signal 
from Don Castalez, Adrianna Seroni entered the 
room and began her customary daties of arrang- 
ing the room, which she did neatly and skilfully. 
Charles Castalez lingered for a little while appa- 
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the large mirror over the mantel-piece reflected 
every motion, every change of feature, then 
sauntered slowly from the room. When he was 
gone, Adrianna seated herself on a low stool be- 
side her master, and busied herself with grinding 
the colors for the painter. She ground patient- 
ly, but her eyes were constantly fixed upon the 
growing picture before her. Thus two hours 
passed away. Adrianna’s task at last ended, 
she rose to go. As she laid her hand upon the 
door, Don Castalez spoke : 

“I wish to speak a word to you. Here is 
what I owe you, and from to-day I shall need 
you no longer. You have been faithful, and I 
dislike to part with you. If in time to come I 
can aid you to obtain another situation I will do 
so.” 

The young girl turned pale as the painter 
spoke, but took the money extended to her, and 
with murmured thanks left the room and the 
house. 


“ What ails you, child?” asked old Pietro Se- 
roni, as with slow, spiritless step, Adrianna en- 
tered their humble dwelling. The girl looked 
up witha sad smile and attempted to answer 
cheerfully, though her eyes filled with tears as 
she said : 

“Nothing much, dear father. Don Castalez 
does not need my services—I am discharged. 
Now I must, till something else is found to do, be 
a burden upon yon.” 

“Never mind that, dear child. We can get 
along nicely. Now let’sthink of something else. 
If ill luck came to you, good luck has come to 
me. Ihave let the little attic.” 

“Let the attic, father?” 

“Yes, yes. Call you not that good luck ?” 

“Surely. But who has hired it? I am curious 
to know, dear father.” 

“Sit down to your supper, dear child, and I'll 
tell you. Ihave let it to a young man, a well- 
favored fellow—an artist I think he said be was.” 

“ An artist, father !”’ and the young girl looked 
up with a beaming face. “Then I am not 
wholly wretched, for I can sometimes catch a 
* glimpse of a picture.” 

“ Silly child! Sometimes? Every day, for 
you are to take charge of his room. Your face 
brightens now, Adrianna. Your heart is light— 
keep it so; child.” 

Together the father and daughter sat convers- 
ing till the warm, golden twilight faded, and the 
city sunk to rest. Then they also sought their 
pillows—old Pietro to sink into a deep slumber, 
but Adrianna laid awake, weaving visions of fu- 
ture happiness. Adrianna had a soul for art, an 
eye for color, and her greatest aim, ambition for 
the future, was to learn to paint. The walls of 
her little white-washed room bore evidence of her 
genius. Every stray piece of paper was covered 
with sketches, landscape and figures. 

With the dawn Adrianna rose, her heart throb- 
bing with impatience to begin her new duties ; 
and in justice to her, be it said, that no thought 
of the artist mingled with her desire, she wished 
only to look on the pictures. Adrianna had 
cleared away the remains of their frugal break- 
fast and arranged the little room neatly, and 
taking her sewing seated herself at the little lat- 
tice, when she started at hearing a knock at the 
door, a sound very rarely heard there, for the 
daughter of Pietro, the maccaroni seller, had few 
visitors. With a slight feeling of nervousness, 
she aroselamd opened the door. Before her stood 
a young man, dressed very coarsely, but with in- 
finite neatness. The young man removed his 
hat with great respect, and anxious to relieve the 
embarrassment he saw the girl labored under, 
spoke: 

“ J was told that signora would be at my ser- 
vice to help me in the management of my room. 
If not engaged, I would like to avail myself of 
her assistance now.” 

“Tam ready directly,” and with a light step 
the young girl followed her lodger up stairs. The 
room was scantily furnished, but heaped on the 
floor lay a confused mass of things—tin easels, 
palettes, frames, casts, canvasses and sundry 
other things necessary to the artist. With sin- 
gular grace, dexterity and cheerfulness, Adrian- 
na began to put the room in order, the young 
man, Henri Calotin, merely looking on or giv- 
ing directions where certain things should be 
placed. With her eyes drinking in everything, 
Adrianna labored. As she unpacked picture af- 
ter picture, and hung them on the little low walls, 
her eye sparkled, but when Henri Calotin, open- 
ing a case, gave into her hands a beautiful gem 
by Raphael, she could not repress an exclama- 
tion of admiration. The young man addressed 
some conversation to her then for the first time. 

“ You are fond of pictures ?” 

“Yes, signor.” 

“ Have you seen many ?” 

“Not very many. For nearly a year I per- 
formed for Don Castalez the same services I am 
to render you. He had a number of pictures.” 

“Yes, yes, [know that don. He paints but 
indifferently well. Among those pictures on the 
left is one of his. Can you, think you, tell me 
which ?” 

Adrianna paused a moment, then with a deep 
blush, pointed to a small sunset scene, saying 
modestly, ‘Iam but a poor, uneducated girl, 
but I think I know his color and touch.” 

“You are right. You have a correct eye. 
Now tell me, signora, which you consider the 
finest of all these pictures here.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Adrianna turn- 
ed towards the young man the gem of Raphael’s, 
which she still held in ,her hand. The young 
man smiled, and after a few casual remarks, al- 
lowed the young girl to go her ways. 

With a light step and beating heart Adrianna 
descended the little narrow stairs. She had seen 
a gem by Raphael. In her heart lived the beau- 
tifal little picture, scarcely more than a study, 
still beautiful in grace and coloring. With face 
flushed and head bent down, Adrianna drew, 
and very many artists now would be proud of 
her quick touch and accurate memory. 

Day after day rolled by and Adrianna dwelt 
in her world of pictures. The new lodger proved 
himself a modest, unassuming person, apparent- 
ly intent only on his art. One day coming sud- 


ed in rapt attention before a picture, while a | 
piece of paper in her lap attested the fact that 
fingers as well as eyes had been busy. The 
young girl rose in the utmost confusion when 
Henri entered. He pitied her embarrassment, 
and to give her time to recover her self-posses- 
sion, the young man stooped and picked up the 
picture or sketch, which in her sudden rising, she 
had allowed to fall on the floor unheeded. No 
sooner did his eyes rest upon the paper than he 
exclaimed : 

“ Who drew this ?” 

“IT did, signor. I meant not to have it seen. 
Please forgive the liberty I took in copying your 
picture.” 

“ Signora Adrianna—” and he paused, while 
the girl, misunderstanding the cause of the stop, 
hastened to say: 

“Pardon me. Let the beauty and grace of 
the picture be my excuse for my presumption.” 

“O, you understand not my meaning. My 
pause was one of ishment not displ e. 
You shall be an artist. In this rough sketch 
there is skill and genius.” 

“0, signor, you laugh at me.” 

“Upon my honor, no. Where learned you to 
draw so boldly and well ?” 

“Tn my own room.” ; 

“ Who was your teacher ?” 

“Thad none. At night I have endeavored to 
draw from memory such pictures as I saw in the 
day time.” 

“ You have more, then ?” 

“ Yes, signor.” 

“Go bring them to me instantly. I must see 
them.” 

Wondering at the young man’s manner, but 
stiJl obedient, Adrianna soon placed before the 
young artist the little rough sketches she had 
made from time to time. Henri Calotin’s eyes 
grew bright with wonder as he gazed at the un- 
mistakable proofs of more than ordinary talent. 
Adrianna watched with a beating heart the face 
of the young artist. At last he raised his head 
and spoke : 

“ Would you like to become an artist, Adrian- 
na?’ ’Twas the first time that he had ever 
called her by her Christian name, and that, to- 
gether with the question, thrilled to her heart. 
She paused, and the question was repeated. 

“T should like it,” answered the young girl, 
trembling with delight. 

“You shall. I will teach you.” 

“You, signor ?”” 

“Yes, yes. All I can will I teach you.” 

“ You forget, signor, that we are very poor.” 

“T do not forget it. But that has nothing to 
do with the subject.” 

“ Ah, Signor Calotin, it has more than you 
think. Gladly would I become your pupil but I 
cannot, for there is no money to pay for the les- 
sons.” And as Adrianna spoke her heart beat 
heavily with the thought that the glorious idea 
must be given up. 

“ Foolish girl, I ask no money. I will gladly 
teach you; proud to be the means of improving 
the wonderful talents God has given to you— 
talents, Adrianna, which many an artist here in 
this good city of Florence would be glad to 
possess.” 

So it was settled, and Adrianna became a pu- 
pil of Henri Calotin—ay, a pupil who learned 
two lessons at once. Many an hour did the two 
paint side by side, Adrianna catching every sug- 
gestion with eagerness, and in an incredibly 
short space of time she equalled her master. 
Soon Adrianna learned what was not taught her 
—to love her master. Yes, the truth dawned 
upon her to herdespair. One day Henri Calotin 
came not to his studio, for the little attic was used 
only for that purpose—he lodged elsewhere. The 
non-appearance of her master opened the eyes of 
the young girl. She knew then that love had 
crept into her heart unawares. For a long time, 
Adrianna sat that day, revolving upon the course 
to pursue. The only one before her was a pain- 
ful one, but with a firm, though aching heart, she 
resolved to follow that one, cost what it might. 
Late in the afternoon Henri Calotin appeared 
and summoned his pupil to take her accustomed 
lesson, and was surprised to find that Adrianna 
obeyed with a faltering step and downcast eyes. 
The lesson was got through with slowly and 
sadly. Henri wondered at th» want of interest 
in the hitherto enthusiastic pupil, and the pupil 
herself painted on, dreading the close. It came 
at last, and as she laid aside her brushes, Adrian- 
na spoke, and her voice though low was firm : 

“ Signor Calotin, I must now thank you for 
your kind instruction. Earnestly I wish it was 
in my power to repay you for your invaluable 
instruction, given so very kindly and cheerfully 
to a poor girl.” 

She paused and Henri looked up in wonder— 
wonder at the young girl's words and the grave 
manner, so different from her former light, merry 
tone. 

“ Adrianna has something more to say. Per- 
haps you aro tired of my instructions ?” 

oo,” 

“Ah! I have it. You see that I can teach 
you but little more. You are desirous of seek- 
ing a better master.” 

Adrianna’s eyes filled with tears at the unmer- 
ited suspicion, but, making a violent effort, she 
controlled her feelings while she said, in a tone 
rendered hard and cold by the struggle : 

“ Signor Calotin is unjust though right in one 
thing, which is, that these lessons must cease.” 

“ Wherefore ?” 

“ The reason, pardon my seeming rudeness, I 
must reserve for myself. ’Tis neither because I 
am wearied with the lessons nor desire a better 
master.” 

“ Then why, Adrianna, give them up?” The 
question was asked in a gentle, pleading tone, 





which broke down the seeming coldness Adrian- 


gently and firmly on her arm, and one word was | 

spoken which thrilled her very heart. 

“ Adrianna !” 
The girl paused, raised her eyes to the face of | 

her young master, then covered her own face | 

with her hands. | 
“Before you go away, Adrianna, you must | 


hear me. You take with you all the sunshine. 
I love you and cannot live without you. Adri- 
anna, Adrianna, I love you—I love you. Will 


you not stay by me? Will you not be my wife? 
Adrianna, before you is the door—if you walk 
through it, I will read it as a sign that my hopes 
are vain; if you stay, you are mine. There is 
the door—go.” 

“T would rather stay.” 

The words came low and timidly, and a d 
blush overspread her face and neck. 

“ Blessings rest on you, my darling Adrian- 
na!” And in a moment more she was clasped in 
the arms of Henri—held fast and kissed repeat- 
edly. 

The lessons went on uninterruptedly from that 
hour; and many times did Henri raise his eyes 
from the canvass, to watch the beautiful girl as 
she sat painting beside him. 





“Ah! Adrianna, dearest, I’ve been to the ex- 
hibition to-day,” said Henri, entering the room 
where Adrianna sat busily sewing. The girl 
raised her head and a bright smile spread over 
her face. 

“Were you pleased, Henri?” she asked, while 
her lover took a seat beside her. 

“Pleased? It is glorious. I only got in by 
chance. Met Don Castalez, who insisted upon 
my accompanying him. To-morrow, dearest, 
you must go. The collection is very fine, but 
the gem of the whole is a beautiful head—Faith— 
No. 508. The artist’s name is not pat down in 
the catalogue. You will admire it.” 

“Perhaps not,” answered Adrianna, with a 
bright smile. 

“ You'll have to, for it is too exquisite. To- 
morrow, darling, you may see and judge for 
yourself.” 

To-morrow came, and with a beating, throb- 
bing heart, Adrianna went to the exhibition. It 
fully realized her expectations. Hall upon hall 
was filled with a collection of the choicest pic- 
tures which could be procured. Before the pic- 
ture of Faith, Adrianna paused. There was 
nothing about the picture to strike the attention. 
It was simply a female head, and part of the 
figure, just the shoulders and bust. The face 
was exquisite in color and expression. The hair 
fell in careless waves over the shoulders. The 
picture once looked at, had to be studied, to be 
gazed at again and again. Around the picture 
stood a number of people, most of them con- 
noisseurs in art, and various were the comments 
which Adrianna listened to. 

“ Henri, I rather like the picture, but I want to 
examine that Galetea. I’ve looked at this 
enough.” And so speaking, the young girl walked 
away, and soon went home. 

The next day, Adrianna and Henri were sit- 
ting together by the open window. Old Pietro 
Seroni entered the room with a paper in his hand. 

“Well, well, my young artists. The judgment 
has passed and the prize has been awarded.” 

“To whom!” asked both the young people. 

“To the one who painted the head called 
Faith—No. 508—name as yet unknown.” 

“ Henri!” 

That was the only sound—a sort of cry, and 
to the utmost horror of both men, Adrianna 
sank, fainting on the floor. Tenderly, Henri 
Calotin raised his fainting bride, bore her to her 

hamber, and, her with her father, used all 
the means in their power to restore Adrianna to 
her senses. Their efforts were successful, and 
soon she was sitting up in bed speaking. 

“ What was it, Adrianna, which caused you to 
faint ?” tenderly asked Henri. 

“Yes, my daughter, what was it? a sudden 
pain?” 

“No, a sudden joy—joy too great to think of. 
Listen—I painted the head of Faith, which has 
drawn the prize.” 

“You!” exclaimed old Pietro Seroni. 

“You!” reiterated Henri, dropping the little 
hands he held. 

“Yes. I painted it. To you, dear Henri, all 
credit is due. O, how can J ever thank you— 
but for you this had never been—never been.” 

“ Nay, dearest, no praise for me. Your own 
genius has brought you to this.” 

Not many hours passed before all Florence 
rung with the wonderful story. The picture 
deemed worthy of the prize by all the learned 
academicians, was painted by Adrianna Seroni, 
daughter of old Pietro Seroni, maccaroni ven- 
der! Was ever heard so strange astory? In 
one short day the young girl was raised from 
obscurity to the pinnacle of fame, sought after 
and courted by all the nobles of the land. Crowds 
of artists and wealthy citizens thronged to the 
door of the hitherto almost deserted dwelling. 
Invitations of all kinds besieged the young girl, 
bat one only was instantly replied to. That was 
from her old patron and master. Adrianna 
sought his studio as requested. 

A warm welcome awaited her from both father 
and son, who were together in the room. 

“Thave sent for you, Signora Seroni,” said 
the old man, “to ask you to look with favor upon 
the suit of my son, who loves you—who loved 
you when you were my little maid, known only 
as ghe daughter of the maccaroni seller.” 

“ Yes, signora,” and the young man stepped 
forward— I love you, and—” 

“Pardon me, my lords,” said Adrianna, while 
she looked with dignity at the gentlemen before 





I came 
here as requested, because I wished to thank don 
Castalez for the instruction I gained while with 


her, “I cannot listen to such words. 





na had guarded herself with. Her eyes filled 
with tears and her lips trembled, though by a 
violent effort the tears were held back and the 
voice kept firm. 

“Do not ask my reasons. I cannot give them, 
but I must give up my lessons. Heaven bless 
you for your kindness. Farewell.” 

And as if daring tojtrust herself no further, 
Adrianna was about to leave the room hastily, 








rently utterly regardless of the young girl, but 


denly back to his room, he found Adrianna seat- 


when her steps were arrested. A hand was laid 


him. I—” 
“T gave you none,” hastily interrupted the old 
| man. 

“ You gave me no lessons, Don Castalez, but 
here in your studio watching you I first learned 
to draw and paint—from observation and from 
the remarks made to others I received my in- 
struction.” 

“ Why scorn my son’s suit?” abruptly asked 





“Because for many months I have been be- 
trothed to one Henri Calotin.” 

“Ts he wealthy?” asked young Castalez, 
eagerly. 

“Ts he noble?” as eagerly asked the father. 

“ Neither the one nor the other,” answered the 
young girl. 

“Reflect, child,” said Don Castalez. “My 

son offers you rank and wealth. Break the base 
bonds made in your obscurity. Become my son’s 
bride.” 
“ Signor, such language is unworthy you. I 
love Henri Calotin, and were he the veriest beg- 
gar in Florence, but honest and kind, I would 
marry him. What was I but day-before yester- 
day? Then, had your son asked my hand in 
honorable marriage, you would have carsed him.” 
The old man bit his lips as he listened to those 
words, uttered in a firm tone, and Charles Cas- 
talez, with a mortified air and low bow, left the 
room. Again Don Castalez spoke : 

“You are mistaken. I plead for my son.” 

Just as he was speaking the door opened, and 
Henri Calotin walked in. With a bright smile 
Adrianna welcomed him ; then presented him to 
the olddon. Throwing aside his slouched cap 
and pulling off a pair of whiskers, Henri Calo- 
tin, pressing an arm round the waist of the as- 
tonished girl, thus spoke : 

“ Adrianna, when you were in my father’s 
studio I loved you. You left and my heart sank, 
but I determined to win you. You know the 
rest. I love you dearly, and am only sorry that 
fame and fortune came to you before you were 
my wedded wife, for you may think but for that 
I would have played you false.” 

“ Hush ! hash, Henri, your words pain me. I 
love and trust, and thank fortune that you bring 
not to your father's house an obscure, portionless 
bride.” 





MORMON TYRANNY. 


The New York Times Utah correspondent 
writes as follows :—‘ I informed you a week ago 
that the Townsend House, opened as a hotel by 
its owner, had been suddenly closed by Brig- 
ham’s order. Since then Heber C. Kimball has 
purchased the bli and put an agent 
into it, under whose management it is in full 
blast. ‘Townsend, who owned the property and 
several adjoining buildings, but had been fool 
enough to ‘consecrate’ it to the church, has been 
ordered away from the city for his temerity in 
opening it and taking Gentiles to board without 
Brigham’s consent. You are already aware, I 
suppose, that when a Mormon ‘consecrates’ his 
property, he makes a regular deed of it to Brig- 
ham as (to use the accustomed phrase here), 
‘Trustee ia trust for the church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints.’ Thus he absolutely signs 
away all control over the property he has acquir- 
ed, and becomes a beggar the moment he dures 
resist the «lespotic will of bis priestly superior! 
Do you understand that these are sulemp facts, 
incident to life in a Territory of the United States 
under the American Constitution, and in this 
nineteenth centary ?” 








Our Curious Department, 
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Photograph of Saturn. 

At the Roman Observatory, M. Secchi has obtained a 
good photograph of Saturn, which shows not only the 
dark space between the planet and ring, but the shadow 
of the planet upon the ring. It also establishes two 
points of considerable interest: First, that the planet is 
darker than the ring; and, second, that the light of the 
planet is more powerful than that of our moon, The 
proof of this is, that it requires twenty seconds to pro- 
duce a photographie image of the moon, while that of 
Saturn is produced in eight minutes, or 480 seconds, 
Kut Saturn is at least eighty times further from us than 
the moon; and instead of requiring eighty times the 
number of seconds to produce his image, he requires only 
twenty-four times. M. Secchi infers from the pianet’s 
superior photographic power that he is surrounded by a 
reflecting atmosphere, while the moon is destitute of 
such, and entirely black. 





A fat Fish. 

The Siskawit, a fish of Lake Superior, is reported to be 
the fattest fish that swims either in fresh or salt water. 
The fishermen say that one of these fish, when hung by 
the tail in the hot sun of a summer’s day, will melt and 
entirely disappear except the bones. In packing about 
fifty barrels, « few seasons ago, at Isle Royale, one of the 
fishermen made two and a half barrels of ojl from the 
heads and leaf fat alone, without the least injury to the 
marketableness of the fish. Besides this leaf fat, the fat 
or oil is disseminated in a layer of fat and a layer of lean 
throughout the fish. They are too fat to be eaten fresh, 
and are put up for the market like the lake white fish 
and Mackiuac trout. 


Curious Pitcher. 

Prominent among the josities at the Hermitage, 
once the home of General Jackson, is # wooden pitcher, 
remarkable both on account of the artistic skill displayed 
and the celebrity of the tree from which the wood was 
procured. It was made of weod from the elm tree under 
which William Penn made the celebrated Indian treaty. 
The pitcher was presented by the coopers of ?hilade! phia ; 
and, though it is not larger than a common cream-jug, it 
contains seven hundred and fifty staves. The hoops, lid 
and handle are of silver; the bottom is a magnifying 
glass, by looking through which one is enabled to see the 
joints, which are invisible to the naked eye. 








Improved Parasol. 

A late Parisian invention consists in making a parasol 
so that it can be folded in the form of a fan. instead of 
folding it in the common manner. A smali piece of brass 
is attached to the end of the shank of the parasol. and 
on the two sides of this plate two other plates are hinged. 
To these latter, the ribs of one half of each plate of the 
parasol are secured by joints which only allow them to 
move in the same plane of the plate. The two sides of 
the parasol foid together like a fan, and the shank or 
handie is jointed, to fold between the two in the usnal 
manner. 





Astonishing, but true. 

A curious calculation has been made by a lover of the 
He finds that 1 pin dropped into the bold 
of the Leviathan the first week of the year, 2 the second, 
4 the third, & the fourth, 16 the fifth, and #0 on, doubling 
each week, for the whole year (52 weeks), the entire nam- 


astovishing 


ber of pius dropped would be 446.5004 370,405, the 
weight of them (allowing 200 pins to the ounce) w ihe 
628.292 358 tons, or tonnage enough to fully freight 


twenty-+ight thousand ships of the size of the Leviathan. 








The Mammoth Cave. 

A recent writer says that the avenues in the Mammoth 
Cave of Keatucky, thus far discovered, number two hua- 
dred and seventy-five, and their aggregate length b+ ert 
mated at two hundred miles. Mr. Holston. eho wae ia 
the cave when the fron lamp was lost, stil) resides meer 
ite mouth. He is now ninety years of age. Stephen, the 
old guide, died last year. The temperature of the sir of 
the cave, the same writer remarks, ie at Ofty-nine degree® 





the painter. 


Fahreabeit, the air dry and salubrious 
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CHAPTER XIX 
A CONFRSSION IN ARTIOULO 
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his senses—or thought he was under 
ence of some terrible nightmare, 
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all sufficient to send him mad. 
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The creole by making a desperate . 
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“Ay!” said she, “what is the 
came here, attracted by a noise, a: 
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“The body of a man whom I ha 
interrupted Neptune, “ because in ¢ 
your orders he came here to assass 
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“You thought he was dead—did 
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saw him, that you imagine a simple 
be sufficient to save you. You decei: 
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his breast, “ something which will co 
You have two sons, one born in w: 
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“Negro!” exclaimed the creole 
slow utterance which conveyed the id 
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is an infamous lie |” 
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in their sockets. 
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the prostrate form before her, while h 
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“Your life has been one long lie. 
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“ Die then, slave!” said she, in a vo 
with passion. 

“And you, sir,” she added, turning 
Benton, “ you may also tremble, as we 
accomplice. A murder has been com 
my house. This murder shall be ave: 
the murderer punished. ©} I know . 
how you have been scheming. I know 
plots—but they will fail, I know tha: 
an adventurer without parentsa—sustain. 
are by monthly alms—that you dare to 
Miss Walton. But, sir, you want a ne 
want a mother, and you have chosen 
have determined to steal my son's nam 
sible. You are an odious impostor.” 
Benton, taken unawares, and but h 
prehending this tirade, could not comma: 
to reply to this furious attack. 

“ Madam !” he stammered. 
“Silence!” said the mendicant, imp 
“It is my time to speak. This you 
would have never sought you out, ma 
your past conduct has only inspired 
disgust and abhorrence. Bat it is f, » 
who am only the blind instrament of 
ceased hushand’s will. Your denial is 

T possess the proof. As for the death 
man, we have no need to tremble about 
He drew from his bosom the cay 
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“ Read,” said he, handing them to hy 
The creole cast a rapid glance 
ter of birth. 
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Mordent raised himself » second time 
his eye over the paper 
“My name is there,” said he. 


“ 
is—Jake, See, 


He is your son, wretched « 
that you are!” 

“The man is delirious,” returned M- 
ton, straggling against the evidence © 
courage of despair, “ besides, his evide: 
be of no use, for he ie dying.” 

Mordent again sunk exhausted on the 

“0, God?” he murmured, “ grant r 
hours of life, that I may be revenged |’ 
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“ Who will believe you now, beygar*”’ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


A CONFESSION IN ARTICULO MORTIS. 
“Mrs. Watton,” said Benton, stupefied. 
The creole turned her haggard eyes on Ben- 
ton—then they fixed themselves on Mordent’s 
prostrate form ; when she raised them again they 
encountered the black mendicant, who stood be- 
fore her motionless, with his arms crossed on his 
chest, and seemed in her excited state of mind to 
assume colossal proportions. 

She made a moveinent as if to escape. 

“Remain,” said the negro; “remain, widow 
of Captain Alden—we have a long account to 
settle together.” 

“My father’s widow!” cried Benton. “My 

mother!” 

He rubbed his eyes as if he could not believe 
his senses—or thought he -~was under the influ- 
ence of some terrible nightmare. The mendi- 
cant’s presence, the man extended on the floor, 
this woman, whom they called his mother, was 
all sufficient to send him mad. 

“Tn God’s name!” said he, “ what is the 
matter ?” 

The creole by making a desperate effort to re- 
cover herself, had in some measure succeeded in 
regaining her presence of mind. 

“Ay!” said she, “what is the matter? I 
came here, attracted by a noise, and I finda 
man’s body in the room of one of my guests—” 

“ The body of a man whom I have killed,” 
interrupted Neptune, “ because in execution of 
your orders he came here to assassinate your 
son.” 

“ My son!” repeated Mrs. Walton. “I have 
no son excepting Alfred Mindon.” 

“You thought he was dead—did you not ?” 
replied the mendicant. “It is so long since you 
saw him, that you imagine a simple denial will 
be sufficient to save you. You deceive yourself, 
madam. Ihave here,” he continued, striking 
his breast, “something which will convince you. 
You have two sons, one born in wedlock, the 
other is illegitimate.” 

“Negro!” exclaimed the creole, with that 
slow utterance which conveyed the idea that she 
was seeking the whole vocabulary for the most 
insulting word she could find; “ you shall pay 
dearly for your audacity. You are in my house, 
I am mistress here, and all that you have stated 
is an infamous lie !”” 

The quadroon’s body moved convulsively. 
The breast began to heave, and the eyes rolled 
in their sockets. 

“ Mordent!” continued the creole, addressing 
the prostrate form before her, while her features 
were hideously contracted with rage. ‘ Mor- 
dent, arouse yourself and defend me. Speak! 
Speak, I tell you!” 

Mordent slowly raised himself up. After many 
vain efforts he managed to articulate. 

“That man has spoken the truth,” he mur- 
mured, fixing on his mistress his dying eyes, 
still beaming, however, with intense hatred. 
“Your life has been one long lie. May God 
punish you, madam !” 

He fell backwards again, and his whole body 
was horribly convulsed. The ¢reole, in her 
rage, kicked the struggling body with her foot. 

“ Die then, slave!” said she, in a voice hoarse 
with passion. 

“ And you, sir,” she added, turning round to 
Benton, “ you may also tremble, as well as your 
accomplice. A murder has been committed in 
my house. This murder shall be avenged, and 
the murderer punished. O! I know very well 
how you have been scheming. I know all your 
plots—but they will fail. I know that you are 
an adventurer without parents—sustained as you 
are by monthly alms—that you dare to dream of 
Miss Walton. But, sir, you want a name—you 
want a mother, and you have chosen me—you 
have determined to steal my son’s name, if pos- 


Benton, taken unawares, and but half com- 
prehending this tirade, could not command words 
to reply to this furious attack. 

“ Madam !” he stammered. 

“Silence !” said the mendicant, imperiously. 
“It is my time to speak. This young man 
would have never sought you out, madam, for 
your past conduct has only inspired him with 
disgust and abhorrence. But it is I, madam, I 
who am only the blind instrament of your de- 
ceased husband’s will. Your denial is in vain. 
I possess the proof. As for the death of this 
man, we have no need to tremble about that.” 

He drew from his bosom the captain’s papers, 
and lighted a candle. 

“ Read,” said he, handing them to her. 

The creole cast a rapid glance over the regis- 
ter of birth. 

“There only wants one thing,” said she, with 
joy. “ Where is my name mentioned in all this ?” 

Mordent raised himself a second time, and cast 
his eye over the paper. 

“My name is there,” said he. 


“ See, there it 
is—Jake. 


He is your son, wretched criminal 
that you are!” 

“The man is delirious,” returned Mrs. Wal. 
ton, struggling against the evidence with the 
courage of despair, ‘‘ besides, his evidence will 
be of no use, for he is dying.” 

Mordent again sunk exhausted on the fioor. 

“O, God!” he murmured, “ grant me a few 


“ Who will believe you?” she repeated, in a 
tone of triumph. 

“I witt, Mapam!” replied a stern voice. 

The creole tottered forward into the middle of 
the chamber again. Mr. Walton was on the 
threshold. He advanced and took from his 
wife’s hands the paper, which he returned to the 
mendicant. 

“T have heard all; not a*word in your de- 
fence, madam,” continued he; “I came here at- 
tracted by a cry of distress from that man, and 
with my own eyes I have seen the dishonor of my 
house. Retire! to morrow I will let you know 
my will.” 

Mrs. Walton left the room without saying a 


ile of gratified revenge could be traced 

the lips of the quadroon as he breathed his 
last. 
No whisper of this strange and fearful drama 
transpired amongst the guests. The next day 
Mrs. Walton presided over a splendid breakfast 
which united all the visitors, excepting Mordent, 
for whom no inquiry was made. 
After breakfast Mr. Walton announced that 
unforeseen business of the highest importance 
recalled him to New York. The company dis- 
appeared as suddenly as it had arrived. Mr. 
Walton was the last one to leave, accompanied 
by Benton, Helen and the black mendicant. 
This sudden movement was a matter of ex- 
treme surprise for Mr. Alfred Mindon, who de- 
clared that the deuce might take him if he ever 
saw any thing like it. But he was destined to 
be still more surprised. In fact, Mrs. Walton’s 
carriage, instead of taking the direction to New 
York, drove to the nearest railway station. 
“The deuce take me if the driver is not 
drunk,” said Mr. Mindon. 
His mother, by a gesture, imposed silence on 
him, and her head fell between her hands. Her 
face was fearfully and lividly pale. 
“ We are going to Boston,” said she, “to em- 
bark for Europe. Henceforward we are to reside 
in Paris.” 
The young man opened his eyes widely, but 
could not understand what it all meant. 
For sometime afterwards many inquiries were 
made of Mr. Walton concerning his wife. To 
all he replied that she was in Europe for the 
benefit of her health. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE MARRIAGE. 


A montTH passed away. It was a month of 
supreme happiness to Benton. Every day he 
visited Mr. Walton’s house in the Fifth Avenue, 
and passed golden hours with the object of his 
love. 
Mr. Walton for some time was rather low spir- 
ited and cast down when he thought of his wife. 
It is true he had long ceased to love her—but he 
had once had sincere affection for her, and the 
remembrance of this period was sufficient to 
cause him mental disquietude, when he thought 
of her a wanderer ona foreign soil. As respects 
Benton, he had no affection whatever for his 
mother—he had never known her as a parent— 
and when he looked back on her past conduct he 
only found cause to congratulate himself that she 
was out of the country. 
One day, about four weeks after the events we 
have related in the previous chapters, Mr. Wal- 
ton called Benton into his private study. When 
they were seated, the old gentleman addressed 
the young man as follows : 
“ My dear Mr. Alden, I am about to speak to 
you candidly. Ihave long noticed your devo- 
tion to my daughter. I need not tell you how 
dear she is tome. I have a large fortune to be- 
stow upon her, and I know of no one more wor- 
thy to be herhusband than you. She loves you. 
Take her, my boy—take her, and may God bless 
you both !” 
Benton stammered out some words of thanks, 
but his joy overpowered him so much that he 
was very incoherent in his expressions. Mr. 
Walton, however, understood all this, and told 
him no thanks were necessary. 
“ And now, Henry,” continued the old gentle- 
man, “ you may go and find Helen, and tell her 
that I have consented to your marriage.” 
Benton immediately acted upon the sugges- 
tion, and having reiterated his expressions of 
gratitude, left the room to seek his betrothed. 
He entered the ir:wing-room and found her 
engaged in drawi “he was so intent upon 
her occupation th... did not hear him enter 
the apartment. He crept cautiously behind her 
chair and peeped over her shoulder. She was 
sketching a head, and to his delight he saw it was 
his likeness. 
“A very good likeness indeed,” said he. 
“Why, Helen, I did not know you could draw 
so well.” 
The young girl started when she heard his 
voice, and a deep blush suffused her face. 
“It is really too bad of you, Henry,” said she, 
putting her hand over her drawing, “ to steal in 
the room in this way. I think it dishonorable of 
you to look over my shoulder—how did you 
know I was not writing a letter!” 
“Why darling, it is not usual to write letters 
on card-board. But I have something to tell 
you.” 
“Nothing wWmpleasant, I am sure,” returned 
Helen, looking into her lover's face. “ You look 
happier than I have ever seen you.” 
“Yes, Helen, and I am happier than I have 
ever been in my life before, except on the day 
you told me you loved me.” 


“Hush!” said Helen, playfully putting her 
hand before his mouth. ‘‘ But what has made 
you so supremely happy ?” 

“* Guess ?” 





hours of life, that I may be revenged !” 

His eyes closed. 

“He is dead!” said the creole, making a mo- 
tion as if about to tear the register of birth. 
“ Who will believe you now, beggar?” 

Both Neptune and Benton rushed forward for 
the purpose ofssnatching the paper from Mrs. 
Walton’s hands—but she, agile as a bird, escaped | 
them, and reached the door with a single bound. | 


3 


shali be married, dearest,” 


saw me first this morning” 


aside her badinage, she threw her arms round her 
’ 


“Tcannot—perhaps some one has left you 
some money ?” 

“ My dear girl—I have had a long conversa- 
tion with your father.” 

“Ts that all?” returned Helen, smiling. 

“No, it is not all. He has consented that we 
“T know all about it, Henry. The fact is, he 


Then throwing 
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“Dear Henry, I am as delighted as you are. 
God bless you, my own dear, dear husband !” 
“God bless you, my darling wife !” 
* . * . * 
A month after this they were married. 


I were so I might enter into a long description of 
how our hero and heroine arose on that eventful 
morning—how they arrayed themselves in their 
wedding garments, Of course I should dwell 
more particularly on the lady’s wedding dress. 
I should tell that it was white satin with magnifi- 
cent lace flounces. How her berthe—(I believe 
that is the word, but I am not sure) was of Va- 
lencienes lace. I should then describe her jewelry 
—stating that her magnificent diamond brace- 
lets were given by her father as a wedding pres- 
ent. Her head dress would then follow, and of 
course I should make some poetic allusion to the 
orange blossoms which she wore in her hair. I 
should then proceed to describe the bridesmaids. 
I should then relate how they all proceeded to 
the church, and of course give a very interesting 
description of the ceremony. I should tell that 
onr hero was so nervous that for a minute he 
could not find the ring. I should also chronicle 
how Helen said, “I will,” in so low a tone that 
it was not heard beyond the circle round the 
altar. It would then be my province to describe 
the congratulation of friends—the wedding break- 
fast—the departure of the bride and bridegroom 
on their wedding tour—these and other matters 
connected with the event, I repeat I should have 
been happy to have described had I been quali- 
fied to do so; but unfortunately my forte does 
not lie in this direction, and my readers must 
take the will for the deed. 

Helen and her husband on the evening of this 
ceremony departed for Niagara Falls. 





CHAPTER XXtI. 
CONCLUSION. 


Tue young married pair returned to New York 
after a month’s sojourn in the Northern States 
and Canada. Mr. Walton had purchased for 
them a mansion in the neighborhood of Fort 
Washington. Here they settled quietly down, 
and every day’s experience of married life only 
added to their happiness. 

A year elapsed and yet there was no diminu- 
tion of affection for each other. It was then 
determined that they would visit Europe, and in 
the month of October, 1857, they were booked 
as passengers by the steamer Arabia. 
In due course they reached London, and having 
spent a few weeks there they crossed the channel 
and took up their abode in Paris. They stopped 
at the Hotel Meurico, in the Rue Rivoli, and for 
two or three weeks their time was fully occupied 
in the seeing the lions of the place. 
One day they were driving quietly up the 
Champs Elysees, when near the top of the 
Avenue, they saw a crowd assembled, and sev- 
eral persons gesticnlating as only Frenchmen can. 
Henry fancied he could detect an English voice 
amongst them. He descended from his cabriolet 
and penetrated the mass. What was his sur- 
prise to find that it was his step-brother, Alfred 
Mindon, and a Frenchman, engaged in a boxing 
match. It was evident the former was too much 
for the Monsieur, for while the latter struck wide, 
Mr Mindon, by several well-directed blows di- 
rect from the shoulder, floored his antagonist. 
When the Frenchman did not answer to the 
call of time, Mindon approached him and rais- 
ing him up from the ground, exclaimed : 
“Sorry Ihave hurt you, old fellow, but ’pon 
honor couldn’t help it. The deuce take me if I 
can box badly if I try. I hope, however, it will 
be a lesson to you, Monsieur, not to stop a man 
when he is going to the apothecary’s for medicine 
for his dying mother.” 

Henry Alden no sooner heard the last words 
than he formed a sudden resolution. He deter- 
mined he would visit Mrs. Walton. He imme- 
diately made himself known to Mindon. The 
latter grasped his hand and shook it warmly. 
“Benton,” said he, “Iam glad to see you— 
by-the-by, your name is not Benton now, but 
Alden—it’s all the same, though. I heard of 
your marriage—how is Helen?” 

“She is well. She is there in that cabriolet. 
Come and see her.” 

They immediately advanced to the vehicle, 
and in a few hurried words Henry explained all 
that had passed. 

“T think you said that Mrs. Walton was sick ?” 
said Henry, after the salutations of the day were 
passed. 

“‘ She is desperately sick,” said Mindon. “In 
fact, there is no hope for her—the doctors have 
given her up—they call her disease schirrus of 
the pylorus. I don’t know what that means, but 
that is all the satisfaction I could ever get out of 
them. I wonder why they use such plaguy hard 
words for. By-the-by, now you have put me in 
mind of it, I have to get her some medicine. I 
was on my way to the apothecary’s, when that 
Frenchman muttered something about a “ sacre 
Yankey” as I passed him; the fact is, I won a 
match of billiards of him some time ago, and he 
has been down on me ever since. I think, how- 
ever, he has got his full change for the present.” 
“Mindon,” said Henry, “ we should like to 
accompany you to see your mother, if you have 
no objection.” 

“None in the world, my boy. The deuce take 
me if I don’t believe she will be pleased to see 
you—but you must not be shocked at her ap- 
pearance. I tell you she is awfally altered.” 
Mindon ascended the cabriolet. They first 
proceeded to the apothecary’s, and then they 
turned back again and proceeded along the Av- 
enue Neuilly, until they came opposite one of 


lover’s neck and imprinted a kiss on his lips. 


Tam not au fait at describing a wedding. If 


tion which separated the two chambers, they be- 
held a fearful sight. 

Stretched on the bed was the once beautiful 
creole—but her beauty was now gone forever. 
Her features were shrivelled and wasted to suck 
a degree as scarcely to be recognizable, and the 
peculiar leaden waxen hue so indicative of ma- 
lignant organic disease, pervaded her face. Her 
once beautiful hand was now almost transparent. 
Every now and then her forehead would contract 
as if she suffered some sudden pang. Her eyes 
still shone brilliantly. Her beautiful raven hair 
had turned gray, and her whole appearance con- 
veyed the idea that she suffered both physical 
and mental pain. 

“ Alfred,” said she, as her son entered the 
room, “ you have been a long time gone.” 

“Yes, mother, I was detained, but I have 
brought your medicine.” 

He poured into a wine glass a composing 
draught, and she drank it. It appeared to do 
her good, for the anxious expression in some 
measure subsided from her features. Mindon 
took a seat by her bed-side, and an unbroken si- 
lence pervaded the apartment. Henry and his 
wife stood motionless at the door, not being able 
to summon up courage enough to enter. 

A quarter of an hour passed in this manner, 
when suddenly Mrs. Walton’s lips were seen to 
move. At first no sound proceeded from them, 
but gradually they began to articulate words, 
and then connected sentences. She raised her 
arms above the sheet, and clasping her hands t* 
gether, turned her eyes upwards. 

She was evidently praying. 

“ Almighty Father!” she murmured, “ forgive 
me my grievous and manifold sins. I am soon 
to be summoned into thy presence. Soften my 
heart, O God! that I may know how to pray to 
thee. Bless my dear sons—he whom I have 
injured so much especially protect. Render his 
path through life an easy one to travel. Bless 
his dear partner, and may they both be happy.” 

“Mother! mother!” exclaimed Henry, oper- 
ing the door and advancing to the bed-side, “I 
am here—your son Ilenry is here !”’ 

“That voice!” exclaimed the dying woman. 
“Yes—it is. O, God! I thank thee!” 

And she threw her thin, wasted arms round the 
young man’s neck, and pressed his head to her 
bosom. 

“ Henry, dear Henry, can you forgive me ?” 
exclaimed the invalid. 

“Hush, mother! do not speak of forgiveness 
from a son to a mother.” 

“Helen, come here,” cried Mrs. Walton. 
The young girl approached. The dying woman 
took her hand and placed it in Henry’s. 

“God bless and preserve you both, my dear 
children,” said she. 

All assembled in the room kneeled round the 
bed, and Henry prayed fervently and devoutly. 
Whilst he was thus engaged a look of ineffable 
sweetness came over the features of the dying 
woman. A sweet smile played about her lips. 
All expression of pain left her countenance. She 
closed her eyes and appeared to follow her son’s 
voice with the greatest attention. When he had 
finished he rose up and bent over his mother. 
She was dead! Yes, her spirit had taken its 
flight to Him who gave it, and let us hope that 
the recording Angel, at the moment of her de- 
cease, blotted out the account of her transgres- 
sions, her repentance balancing the account. 

She was buried in Pere la Chaise, where a 
modest stone marks her grave. 

Henry and Helen returned to the United States 
a very short time afterwards, and they are now 
living at Fort Washington. Neptune resides 
with them and makes himself very useful about 
the house. He says he has still to look after his 
young master. Henry, however, regards him in 
the light of a friend rather than a servant. Mr. 
Walton often visits them in their retreat. Alfred 
Mindon has also returned to this country, and he 
is now by his step-father’s kindness, placed in 
easy circumstances. He has given up a good 
many of his faults, although he still continues to 
be very fond of dress. 

If, dear reader, you visit any of the fashion- 
able re-unions in New York, and see a young, 
handsome pair, who seem devotedly attached @ 
each other—who dance together, and whose car- 
riage is drove by an old negro, with snow-white 
hair and beard, rest assured they are our hero 
and heroine. You may believe this even though 
they should bear a different name to thoy we 
have given them. We have no doubt, should 
you obtain an introduction to them, they will in- 
vite you to visit them at Fort Washington. 
Should they do so, take our advice and go. 
You will be hospitably treated by both host and 
hostess. 





Some read to think, these are rare; some to 
write, these are common; and some read to talk, 
and these form the great majority. The first 
page of an aithor often suffices all the purposes 
of this latter class, of whom it has been said, 
they treat books as some do lords—inform them- 
selves of their titles, and then boast of an inti- 


mate acquaintance. . 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each elegantly illustrated with four iarge 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
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Croquettes of Fowl. 

Take the lean of the remains of a fowl from a previous 
| dinner, and chop it up in small pieces, then put intoa 
| Sstewpan a teaspoonful of chopped eschalots with half an 
ounce of butter, pass them for about three minutes over 
| the fire, add a teaspoonful of flour, mix well, then add 
the fowl, and a gill of white sauce, or more if not euffi- 
| ciently moist; season with pepper, salt, and sugar; then 
| Stir in the yolks of two eggs very quickly, stir it a little 
longer on the fire, and turn it out on a dish to cool; 
when cold, take twelve pieces, each of the size of a walnut, 
roll them out an inch and a half in length, and bread- 
crumb thrice over; fry ® good color, dress them on a 
napkin, or a border of mashed potatoes. Every kind of 
remains of game, meat, poultry, and fish, may be made 
the same way: if no sauce, add a little more flour, and 
use milk or broth. 


| —— 
Beyrout Sauce. 

i Put a tablespoonfal of chopped onions into a stewpan, 
| with one of Chili vinegar and one of common ditto, a 
| pint of melted butter, four spoonsful of brown gravy, two 
| of mushroom catsup, and two of Harvey sauce; place it 
| over the fire, keeping it stirred until boiling, then place 
| it at the corner to simmer five minutes, skim well, then 
| place it again over the fire, keeping it stirred until thick- 
| ish, to adhere to the back of the spoon, when add two 
| tablespoonsful of essence of anchovies, and half a tea- 
spoonful of sugar; it is then ready to serve. 





To pickle Tomatoes. 

Always use those which are thoroughly ripe. The 
small round ones are decidedly the best. Do not prick 
them, as most receipt-books direct. Let them lie in 
strong brine three or four days, then put them down in 
layers in your jars, mixing with them small onions, and 
pieces of horseradish; then pour on the vinegar (cold), 
which should be first spiced as for peppers; let there be 
@ spice-bag to throw into every pot. Cover them care- 
fully, andl set them by in the cellar for a full month be- 
fore using. 


To boil Rice. 

Wash well in two separate waters a pound of the best 
Carolina rice, then have two quarts of water boiling in a 
stewpan, into which throw your rice, boil it until three 
parts done, then drain it on a sieve; butter the interior 
ofa stewpan, in which put your rice, place the lid on 
tight, and put it into a warm oven upon a trivet until 
the rice is perfectly tender, or by the side of the fire; 
serve it separate with curry, or any other dish where re- 


quired. Prepared thus, every grain will be separate and 
quite white. 


Stewed Pigeons. 

Clean and cut them in quarters. Wash and season 
with pepper and salt; put them in a stewpan, with as 
much water as will nearly cover them. Putin a piece of 
butter mixed with a little flour. Let them stew until 
they become quite tender. If the gravy should be too 
thin, add a piece of butter rubbed in flour, and let them 
stew a few minutes longer. When done, if not sufficiently 
Seasoned, more may be added. Then send to table hot, 
in a covered dish. 

Succotash. 

Take one dozen ears of green corn, cut the grains from 
the cob, wash one quart of lima beans and mix with the 
corn. Put the whole on to boil in two quarts of water 
with one pound and a half of nice pickled pork. If the 
pork should not make the vegetables salt enough, add a 
little more, with black pepper to the taste. When the 
water has boiled away to one half of the original quan- 
tity, serve the whole in a tureen as soup 





Beef Steaks. 

Take two or more sirloin steaks ; pound and wash them. 
Place the gridiron over the fire, and when hot, put on 
the steaks and cover them close. They require to be 
done quickly. In turning, do not stick a fork in them, 
as that will cause the juice to escape. When done, place 
them on a heated dieh—season with saltand pepper, and 
baste well with fresh butter; then send to table hot. 
Doughnuts. 

One and a half pints of rich milk, half a pint of melted 
butter and lard, half a teacupful of sugar, some salt, half 
of a small sized tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, and 
four eggs—well beaten. Let your dough rise in your 
crock, and then make it up into a loaf not very stiff. 
Afterward work it up again, cut out your cakes, and let 
them rise before you bake them. 


Boiled Crabs. 

Boil them in salt and water twenty minutes, take them 
out, break off the claws, wipe the crabs very clean, throw 
away the small claws, but the large ones may be cracked 
and sent to table. Rub a little sweet oil on the shells, 
to make them a fine color. 


Fried Calf’s Liver. 

Cut the liver in thin slices, wash it, put it in salt and 
water, and let it stand for half an hour, to draw out all 
the blood. Then wash it, and season with pepper and a 
little more salt. Fry it in lard; serve hot and nicely 
browned. 





Lamb Pie. 

Cut a small neck of lamb into chops, which must not 
be too fat, season them lightly with pepper and salt, and 
lay them in your pie-dish, with a few new potatoes in 
slices, pour in a little water, then cover and bake. 





Coffee, French fashion. 

To a pint of coffee, made as before directed, add a pint 
of boiling milk, warm both together until nearly boiling, 
and serve. The French never use it any other way for 
breakfast. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Iilustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined reeord of the times is now in ite riv- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
e“d unequalied cireulation. It is the pioneer of iilus- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkablesuccess. The members of any family 
in which BaLLou’s PicrorraL is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this edmirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

(> It ia beautifully printed. with an average of twenty 





in thiscountry. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of tuenty cents, or 
we will send the sx novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar, We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales : 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Howrer Spy or Vre- 
GINIA. This is another favorite Revolutionary Story of 
Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular 


BP vgeewuscncasscescanawedve SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. | 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or. Tue Scovr or ruz Sus- | 
QUEHANSA A tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 


Wyoming, during the days of our revointionary strug- 
Se | oscerseee DR. J. H. ROBINSON } 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or. Divoterne Back- 
WOODSMAN. A vivid story of Fastand West, unrivalled 
in plotand character. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 





those pretty little cottages so common in the 
neighborhood of Paris. 

“ Mindon,” said Henry, “I should like to see 
my mother first without being seen by her. Can 
it be so arranged?” 





tion yourself there and see her at your ease.” 


They ascended the stairs and entered Mindon’s | 





4 . | of 
bed-room, and glancing through the glass-parti- | 


THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or. Tue Rep Cross 
AND THRE Crescent. A #tory of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interestand 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lire ox rar Wixc. A Tale of 
Fortuue s Freaks and Pancies A fi tory of life in 

ite various phases and under some 4 moet romantic 

incitents. B 








Me } PPT Eee -LIEUTENANT MURKAY 

“Certainly. My room adjoins hers and there | RED HAND: or, Taz Caviser or tax Enousu Caan- 
. e 4 . tee _ } Net. A graphic nautical and land story of England 
” only ba glass door between them ; TOR SAR TER> | during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Common- 


wealth By 


b CLINTON BARRINGTON 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return 


mail 
[o> For sale at all of the periodical depots 


| tale: 


fine engravings each week 
(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us 
> It gives cdishant viaine of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings. north and south 
I> It presents many large and elegaut historical en- 
graviugs, of scenes worthy of framing 
I It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
poems. sketches and varied miscellany 
(7 It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 
[" The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 
Co it is admitted on ail hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 
CP Iteengravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with al! noted localities 
o> It forme two volumes yearly. of 416 pages each 





! with about ons thousand splendid engravings 


tO Thus forming « paper original in design, and a 
favorite in every part of our Union 
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One copy, two years 4% 
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Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate 
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Published each Sarempar, by MM. BALLOU, 7 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SHADES. 


Centum errant annos, volitantque haec litora circum. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN PITTS. 


Comes to us the voice of old tradition, 
Whispering language of antique belief; 

Burdened ever with its mythic mission, 

Speaking in the tones of superstition, 
While we listen to its tale of grief. 


Thus have we beheld the Stygian River, 
Datk and sullen, laving Pluto’s realm ; 

On whose hither shore, with ghostly shiver, 

Hands outstretched, and voices wailing ever, 
Flit the shades whom sorrows overwhelm ; 


Mournful ghosts of bodies yet unburied, 
Fated spirits of unhonored clay ; 

Praying o'er the water to be ferried, 

Resting not—yet always sad and wearied, 
Still they linger, still they wildly pray. 


From the shore by cruel Charon driven, 
Stern and pitiless, their doom is said. 

Pass a century—their bonds are riven; 

Then, and only then, to them is given 
The Elysium of the honored dead. 





GLOVES AND IIAT. 
Wear seemly gloves; not black, nor yet too light, 
And least of all the pair that once was white ; 
Let the dead party where you told your loves 
Bury in peace its dead bouquets and gloves; 
Shave like the goat. if so your fancy bids, 
But be a parent—don’t neglect your kids. 
Have a good hat, the secret of your looks 
Lives with the beaver in Canadian brooks; 
Virtue may flourish in an old cravat, 
But man and nature scorn the shocking as 
01 





THE BRAVE. 


The brave do never shun the light; 
Just are their thoughts, and open are their tempers; 
Truly without disguise they love or hate; 
Still are they found in the fair face of day, 
And heaven and men are judges of their oa 
OW 


— 


A WISH. 


How oft, heart-sick and sore, 
I've wished I were once more, 
A little child! Mrs Sovruey. 


A Cradition of Luma. 
[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BROTHER OF THE COAST. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 











“Buenos noces, senor.” 

The young cavalier thus addressed, raised his 
head with a haughty and inquiring glance at the 
intruder. The latter returned the look with a 
careless ease of bearing. He stood in striking con- 
trast with the tall, elegant form of the youth—a 
short, thick-set man of near the middle age, broad- 
shouldered, and with a massive, brawny chest. 
He wore a slouched hat; a short cloak of rich 
stuff fell over an under-dress of coarse cloth, 
and his shoes, his hose, his rusty knee-buckles, 
were scarce worthy of one who would pretend 
to the rank of a Spanish gentleman. 

“Very well, senor. Many thanks for the 
close examination you have bestowed on me. 
Have you satisfied yourself as to my character ?” 

“ Pass on,” replied the youth, haughtily. “I 
am in no mood for badinage to-night. Pass on, 
and leave me to myself.” 

“Tam more your friend than that would speak 
me. Come, young sir, a word with you.” 

“ Who are you?” exclaimed the other, with 
an air half angry, half curious. 

“TThat’s nothing to the purpose,” answered 
the stranger, whose humor it seemed to be to 
dally with the cavalier’s impatience. “That's 
nothing to the purpose, I repeat, senor. A man’s 
name need not be bandied about on every idle 
occasion. By my faith though, good senor, they 
seem to have a brave time in yonder palace, were 
T to judge by its waste of wax candles and by 
the gay sounds which reach us here. A brave 
feast indeed! I hear the governor marries off 
his daughter this eve, and these are the wedding 
festivities. Rightly done, say I! I love to see 
the old man lavish of his doubloons on such an 
occasion.” 

“ Prating fool!” exclaimed young Tomaso, 
turning on his heel, and regarding the stranger 
with a menacing look. ‘‘ Begone, or I shall do 
you a harm which I would fain avoid.” 

“ Softly, softly, senor. Iam no fool; neither 
am I much given to prating, though it may seem 
so to you for the nonce. I know you too well 
to fear that you will harm me without cause. 
Yes, I know you. You are the Cavalier Tomaso 
Torres, in love with the maid who to-night—” 

“ Vagabond!” interrupted the youth, advanc- 
ing toward the speaker with a rage he was 
unable to restrain. The stranger coolly retired 
a step or two, but continued his speech : 

“—Who, to-night, would rather die in her 
young lover’s arms, than to receive the warrant 
of a thousand years of life with her wealthy and 
hoary-headed bridegroom. Senor, I pray you 
pardon me. I have come to aid you.” 

“You?” 

“Exactly so. I have the power, though my 
looks and garb be sufficiently humble. Would 
you have the riches of Fortunatus, whose purse 
was never empty? Would you possess her 
whom you prize so highly, so foolishly perhaps, 
—bat I care not for that—would you possess the 
fair Donna Isabella as your own ?” 

“Dare not to play with me,” returned the 
cavalier, with a stern anxiety in the tone of his 
voice. “Iam a desperate man, and your life 
may be held as cheap as mine in the balance of 
chance. If yours be but an idle errand, go, 
while lam yet master of myself. If the con- 
trary, speak; unfold yourself at once. Bold 
bai iser of impossibilities, who, then, 





are you?” 
The manner of the stranger changed. His 
eyes flashed with a burning light, his form di- 


Whence am I, and who? 
and the same. 





and wealth and beauty shall be offered to your 
grasp. Behold on the one side, poverty and a 
ueart wrung with chagrin, on the other, wealth 
and beauty—a brave life and a free one. Which 
choose you ?” 

But the young Spaniard regarded the bucca- 
neer with a pale, disordered countenance. 

“A pirate, a murderer,” he slowly said, “a 
rejecter of the holy virgin, a sworn enemy to our 
holy religion !”” 

“Are you a priest in disguise?” asked the 
other, with arude laugh. “ Go, count your beads, 
poor fool, while the woman that might have been 
yours, lies in the arms of yonder withered skel* 
eton. And so you dare not pay the price? Go, 
slink away to your cell, faint-hearted, priest- 
ridden dastard, while the feasters trip it gaily, 
and time hurries on the wedding moment.” 

“ And if I sell my soul to you, servant of 
Satan,” cried the cavalier, with flaming eyes, 
“can you declare to me that she shall be mine 
this instant, heart and hand? Can you indeed 
do this?” 

“ Ah,” ejaculated the other, slowly—“ but one 
ust have time. To-morrow—” 

“ That, for your to-morrow, sneering demon !” 
And the youth threw himself on the buccaneer. 
His steel glittered through the air, and then, torn 
with an irresistible force from his grasp, dropped 
amid the shrubbery. 

“ You thought me unarmed,” said the free- 
hooter, as he slightly raised his hand, holding a 
short, thick blade, which he had hitherto kept 
concealed from sight. 

“T thought nothing of the kind. I had for- 
gotten even that you seemed unarmed. But 
what matters that? Itis now your turn. Strike! 
You can do me no greater favor. Strike, 
miscreant !” 

The freebooter lowered the blade which he 
had pointed at the breast of his antagonist) A 
moisture rose to his eyes, and he averted his face, 
saying to himself: 

“How much he minds me of my poor, lost 
Dick. I will serve him, cost what it may.” 

“Young sir,” said he, turning full on the 
cavalier, ‘you are a gallant lad, and I love you 
the better for it. Let your hard names pass. I 
choose to serve you, and I will serve you; and 
as far as I can, on your own terms. Will you 
believe sturdy John Bolt? If so, come on. 
But hold; wait for an instant or two and I will 
rejoin you.” He was gone. 

“Pirate and heretic though he be,” exclaimed 
the youth, as he gazed after him, “yet I know 
him fora brave man. Since no dishonorable 
pledge is required, I’ll follow at his beck, be the 
danger what it may. What would life be worth 
to me without her? If I gain her not, death 
would be a pleasure, not a suffering. Ha! you 
keep your promise well.” 

“I never do otherwise. I need not ask if you 
are ready to accompany me. But there is no 
need to touch sword hilt. Peace is our motto 
for the present. So, let us move, my young 
don, and mingle with the wedding merry- makers. 
Pluck up good heart, master, and let the bur- 
den of conduct rest on me.” 

So said, so done. Entering the great hall of 
the palace, they found the long apartment crowd- 
ed with richly attired guests, whose attention at 
the was pletely absorbed by the 
bride and bridegroom. These important per- 
sonages had just made their appearance on oppo- 
site sides of the hall, each surrounded by what 
might have been termed a special body guard. 
Most apparent was the contrast between these 
two centres of attraction. The bride was a 
slightly formed, rather tall brunette, with the 
large, darkly lashed eyes so characteristic of her 
race. The expression of those eyes was now 
wild and wandering. Her fingers were locked 
together with an unconscious violence; and her 
whole attitude and bearing indicated a self-con- 
trol maintained only by the utmost exertion of 
the will. The young girls who surrounded her 
seemed touched with pity at her condition, and 
bestowed on her the most tender assiduity. 
Opposite, and in like fashion encircled by cer- 
tain of his male friends, stood the bridegroom, 
a melancholy picture of senility. His tottering 
form, his hanging nether lip, his bleared and 
watering eyes, presented a spectacle which the 
unfortunate girl avoided as though by instinct. 
Once only did her glance stray thither; and it 
was instantly withdrawn with a sudden and con- 
vujsive trembling of her whole frame. A chill 
came over the hitherto gay assembly, among 
whom now stood the young cavalier lover, un- 
noticed, and congealed as it were to marble. 
‘The spell was broken, however, by the intrusion 
of a voice which broke forth in the following rude 
verse : 





‘Come hasten forth, ye gallant groom, decked out in 
garments gay, 

A fair young maid awaits you here, to give her hand 
away. ’ 

© hasten forth, secure the prize, ere fate denies the 


boon, 
There’s many a slip *twixt cup and lip, as you may know 
full soen. 


Then hasten, gray-beard, sun your age in beauty’s gentle 
charms, 

Not long the tomb awaits its prey, withheld by her young 
arms. 

Secure the prise, if but you may, ere fate deny the 
boon— 

There’s many a slip ‘twixt cup and lip, my hoary-headed 
groom.”’ 

This somewhat uncourteous song was here in- 
terrupted by the host, who, pressing forward with 
an angry c e, d ded the cause of 
such uncivil disturbance. 





“ T am the minstrel, most worthy don,” cried 
the sturdy stranger, advancing a few feet tow- 
ards the questioner. ‘“‘ I am sorry that the jingle 
pleases you not; but my voice is somewhat thick 
to-night, and I cannot well mount the upper 
tones. I will give you another, which may per- 
chance suit you better. I framed it one day as 
we were running down the Spanish Main, many 
a month ago. So here goes: 


And seize the fortune fate bestows 
On lusty hardihood. 

We'll sail away a thousand leagues 
Across the ocean blue, 

We'll mount the Spaniard’s toppling deck, 
And breast her frighted crew.” 


He was again interrupted by a score of voices, 
steel was drawn, and a rush was made toward 
the spot where the offender stood. But the latter, 
while with his sword hand he swept his stout 
blade around, with the left placed to his mouth 
a silver whistle, from which sounded a note so 
clear and shrill that it pierced to the very mar- 
row. Instantly the roll of a drum fell on the 
ear, falling quickly into a swift and measured 
cadence; and as this died away, a hoarse, deep 
murmur of human voices rose near at hand, and 
like the first warning of the gathering tempest, 
sank gradually away in the far distance. The 
host and his guests gazed at each other and the 
intruder with countenances of blank dismay, 
while the women made silent by equal surprise 
and curiosity, listened with terrified but fasci- 
nated attention. ‘The freebooter looked around 
him with an exulting smile. His countenance 
rested again on the countenance of the governor. 

“Ha, senor! I fancy our music is new in 
your ears. But that drum melody hath some 
grand old remembrances for the hearts of my- 
self and my fellows. It was beaten at the 
storming of Carthagena, when a few hundred 
daring sailors laid waste that great city for three 
days and nights. And at Panama and La Paz; 
and now here, also. What does its sound give 
warning of, good senor? I pray you read the 
omen.” 

The pallid host essayed to answer, but his 
words were lost; for ere the first stammering 
syllables had formed themselves to the ear, a 
sheet of vivid light flashed through the palace, 
far outvieing in its brilliancy the costly illumi- 
nations of the marriage feast. And then a dull, 
thundering roar shook the palace walls, and 
made the earth beneath to tremble. A universal 
consternation seized the assembly. The women, 
many of them, fell on their knees with loud cries 
and supplications for mercy, and there wasa gen- 
eral movement toward the outlets that might 
afford escape—whither, scarce any one seemed to 
consider. Over the confusion, however, the 
voice of the freebooter rose clear and full. 

“Hold!” he cried. “Let not one of you 
move from the spot, unless he wishes his throat 
cut forthwith. There is no danger at present, if 
you abide by my commands. And to you, fair 
ladies, I promise protection and safety, at all 
events ; so, do not, I pray you, mar your sweet 
faces by an uncomely alarm.” 

A 'y p was d. Bolt 
now turned to young Tomaso, whom, in his ca- 
price, he seemed so strangely disposed to be- 
friend. 

“ Young sir,” he continued, ‘I perceive that 
you have a ring on one of your fingers. Go to 
the fair bride that is to be, and remove it from 
your hand to hers. It may not fit her very 
closely, it is true; but that matters not for the 
present purpose. en its chief mission is 
complete we can replace it with one of nicer 
proportions. Aha! much it pleases me to be so 
right readily obeyed, and to see the fair maiden 
so little loth to suffer thechange. There, by her 
side, Master Tomaso! And now behold, ye 
cavaliers and high-born dames—is not he a far 
more fitting mate for this lovely damsel than is 
yon drivelling, purblind dotard, with all his 
store of doubloons? Ah, see the rich blood 
mount to her cheek ; and behold how the light 
of hope and life burns in the eye of this young 
Tomaso, whom I knew but just now so desperate- 
ly forlorn. On my life, Inever saw a fairer sight 
than this. No, not even ina chest of new gold- 
en doubloons. And now, Senor Governor, 
bring on your priest, and let the matter be finished 
in its proper shape before my own eyes.” 

“ Sir chief,” replied the governor, “ I trust that 
you and your followers will be content with re- 
ceiving such ransom from ourselves and the city 
at large, as may seem satisfactory to your re- 
quirements. We throw ourselves on your for- 
bearance. Do not, I entreat you, disgrace my- 
self and my daughter, by forcing my daughter 
to marry a mere beggar.” 

“ Look you, now, governor; what I have said, 
Ihave said. John Bolt is not wont to eat his 
words before they have had time to grow cold. 
And so wondrously given to truth as you are, in 
talking thus about force and beggary. Nonsense, 
man, go on with the play at once, as I have re- 
quested you. I have merely removed one of the 
principal actors, a superannuated fellow not 
qualified to act his part, and whom I mean to 
fine roundly for intruding himself so improperly. 
The substitute is a brave, young fellow; and as 
for his beggary, I will make his doubloons out- 
weigh your carcass by to morrow, with your boots 
and cheese-toaster included in the weight.” 

He paused to thrust a huge piece of tobacco 
into his capacious cheek. This being done, he 
cast an observant leer around, and continued: 

“T dare say, good ladies and cavaliers, that 
ye wonder somewhat at John Bolt’s whim, in 
thus meddling with this matter. But I have my 
reasons beyond the disgust which every one 
should have in seeing fair, young flesh and blood 
martyred to a besotted old fool. I tell you, 
Tomaso Torres shall be rich before to-morrow 
noon, and your own parses shall help to pay his 
due—yes, his due—inherited from his old father, 
whose estates, years ago, were vilely grasped by 
your government. It broke the old man’s heart, 
and a truer, more honest one never beat in hu- 
man breast, sinner and freebooter though I am 
that say it. He is dead, but I have never for- 
gotten the kindness which more than a score of 
years since he did me, then a hapless, luckless 
boy. Were other men like him, I should never 
have been what Iam now. But let that matter 
take care of itself. What I have now to say, is 
that you had best, sir governor, proceed in this 
marriage affair without further delay, if you 











them. The west fort is blown to atoms, as you 
heard just now. The city is wholly in our 
power, and your frightened garrison disarmed. 
Be advised then, senor; make no further delay, 
but finish this business at once, and properly. 
The sooner I am able to remove myself from 
hence, the more agreeable it will be for you, if 
not for me.” 
The eye, the manner, the words of the speaker, 
were sufficient to assure the host that there was 
no safety in faltering. In short, that the only 
way open, was that of instant and complete 
bedi to the i thus p ptorily 
made. With this conviction, his bearing was en- 
tirely changed, and he yielded himself fally in 
appearance to the new aspect of affai 
ceremony proceeded cheerily to its con 
and the happy Tomaso clasped in his arms his 
beauteous and willing Isabel. 
Despite the alarm inspired by the occupation 
of the city by the buccaneers, the night passed 
quietly over Lima, and before the next eve Bolt 
and his lawless company had disappeared, after 
lightening the public coffers to such an extent as 
suited their inclinations. Before departure, 
however, the free. spoken chief had warned his 
excellency, that any future attempt at reprisal 
on the person or possessions of Don Tomaso 
would certainly be repaid by a second visitation 
of the “free companies,” in which case, Lima 
would scarce escape so lightly as she had done. 

“We shall look after the youth,” he said, 
“since we have taken him under our protection ; 
and if he suffer any harm at your hands, you 
will find the penalty a costly one.” 

Whether the caution was needless at the time, 
we know not. At all events, it soon became so, 
for Don Tomaso, as well as his beautiful wife, 
grew to be so much the favorite of all ranks and 
persons, that it would have been dang’ in- 








Sener Bice, 


A gentleman received a bottle of delicious cider, wi 
the Siewing lines : : — 


Old friend, accept this bottle, 
Your mouth then open wider, 
First to imbibe, then to exclaim— 

By George! what glorious cider! 


Perhaps some fair young damsel, 
Whose looks have ne'er belied her, 

Will not object to take a ewig, 
When you are down be—cider 


And if she thus indulges, 
Yourself may have to guide her, 

But she will aay it is owing to 
The stuff which is in—cider. 


When genial grown—remember— 
If you have never tried her— 
To pop the question, and be sure 

The spire will de—cider. 


King Charles the Simple, and his Fool.—This fel- 
low's influence was so great, that Charles, king of France, 
once remarked to him, he thought they had betterchange 
places. As Joan did not look well pleased at the proposal, 
Charles asked him if he were not content at the idea of 
being a king 

* O, content enough,” was the reply; ‘‘ but I shoald 
be exceedingly ashamed at having such a fool 

It was this fool who once tried his master’s nerve by 
rushing into his room one morning with the exclamation : 
* O, sire, such news!—four thousand men have risen 
in the city!” 

‘* What!” cried the startled king; ‘‘ with what inten- 
tion have they risen?” 
** Well,” said Joan, tose his fin upon his nose, 
val ape with the intention of iytae down again at 

-time.” 


eee 


An Irishman made a sudden rush into a druggist’s 
shop, took from his poeket a soda-water bottle, filled to 
the brim with some pure liquor, and handing it across 
the counter, exclaimed: 

* There, doctor, snuff that, will you?” 

The doctor did as he was directed, and pronounced the 
liquid to be genuine whiskey. 

* Thank you, doctor,” said the Irishman; *‘ hand it 
me again, if you plaze.” 

The doctor again did as directed, and asked what he 
nt 


**Och, then,” said Pat, “if you will have it, the priest 
told me not to drink any of this unless I got Ie from the 
doctor. So here's your health, and the priest's health.” 


A Stanza for Tobacco-Smokers.—A Seotch lady, who 
more r for the inspiration she draws from 
Helicon than that imported from Havana, writes in the 








deed to have attacked him with private or public 
malice. Even Don Pedro owned in secrecy, 
that the interference of John Bolt had resulted 
scarcely less to his own self-content, than to that 
of the worthy son-in-law whom the unwelcome 
visitor had thrust upon his acceptance. 





A GALLANT YOUNG SOLDIER. 


Poor young Napier of the 60th Rifles, was 
also dangerously wounded during the same en- 
gagement (before Delhi) and lost his leg imme- 
diately upon being brought into camp, and sub- 
sequently also his life, trom the eflects of the 
wound at Meerut. This brave officer, though 
young in years, was considered to be a most 
promising soldier. Gallantry was a conspicuous 
feature of his character, and the buoyancy of his 
youthful spirits led him to expose himself on 
many an occasion very nobly, though perhaps 
unnecessarily ; but even that was a tault, if fault 
it may be called, in the right direction, and one 
which the increase of years and experience would 
have chastened. 1am certain from what I saw 
of him in his- moments of trial, and during a 
very severe medical operation, that had his lite 
only been spared, and his wound admitted of 
his continuance in the service, he would have 
proved himself a very distinguished member of 
her majesty’s army. {t was touching, indeed, to 
hear, as 1 heard the laments of this soldier-boy, 
when he began to realize the heavy loss he had 
sustained, the severity of his wound, and the 
probable effect which that wound might have on 
his future military career. With tears, many aud 
bitter tears, which only a real soldier like him- 
self can shed, he repeatedly said with great ve- 
hemence of manner, and an equal amount of 
transparent sincerity, “1 shall never lead the 
Ritles again. I shali never lead the Rifles again.” 
—A Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Delhi. 





floral Department. i 


[Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


The sun is high,—the birds oppressed with heat 

Fly to the shade, until refresbivg airs 

Lure them again to leave their coo! retreat.— 

I see about me groves with flowerets decked, 

Waters and fountains, fields with verdure gay. 
Saa pe Mimanpa. 





Transplanting deciduous Trees. 

In all cases of transplanting deciduous trees, with the 
exception of the Beech and Hornbeam, some pruning 
should be given to the top so as to lesen the number of 
branches and_leaves, which are to be supplied by the 
root. The qu@tity of branches to be removed will de- 
pend partly upon the kind of tree and partly on the in- 
tention of the planter, but maiuly on the climate and 
soil. Beech trees, when transplanted, are often injured 
and die in consequence of having many branches removed. 
Sycamores and all the acer tribe require little pruning of 
the head. The same may be said of the Holly, Yew, Lime 
and Eim. 

Hints concerning Bees. 

Bees are most fond of places where their favorite flow- 
ers are to be found; therefore bee keepers should encour- 
age the growth of such shrubs and tlowers as are known 
to supply honey and wax in the greatest abuodance 
The following are some of the flowers and shrubs gener- 
ally sought for by the little insects, and they adil much 
to the beauty’as well as utility of the garden: mignon- 
ette, borage, lemon thyme, rosemary and wild thyme. 
Fields of beans, white clover, and especially buckwheat, 
are of great benefit, as well as many fruit troes. 
Pretrwa Volubilis. 

A beautifal climbing plant, with handsome racemes of 
dark purple flowers, and large, dark green leaves. It is 
a native of Vera Cruz and Martinique, where it ascends 
to the summit of lofty trees, hanging from branch to 
branch in graceful festoous, aud producing ita flowers in 
great abundance. This plant is sometimes called the 
Easter Flower, because it flowers about Baster, and is 
used in the Antilles for decorating the Spanish churches 
there. It should be grown in chopped turfy loam, mixed 
with a little peat to keep it open. 





Bulbs. 

All hardy bulbs, except those of the Hyacinth and the 
Tulip, should be kept as dry as possible during the win- 
ter, as they are more liable to be injured by wet than 
cold; and when they are taken up to remove their off- 
sets, ete., it should be in autumn, when the leaves have 
withered, and they should be planted again as soon as 
practicable, as they are very apt to be injured by damp 
if they stay long out of the ground. 





Plower-pots. 

There are many kinds of flower-pots, but the common 
red earthen ware are decidedly the best, because they are 
the most porous, and consequently do not retain the 
moisture #0 as to be injurious to the plants they contain. 
There are some double pots used principally in balconies 
When double pots are used, the interstice between the 





ig style of the patrons of the weed: 

May never lady press his lips, his proffered love returning, 

Who makes a furnace of his mouth, and keeps its chim- 
ney burning. 

May each true woman shun his sight, for fear his fumes 
might choke her; 

And none but those who smoke themselves, have kisses 
for a smoker.” 


OT eee 


A blacksmith in the State of New York was summoned 
as a witness in court between two of his workmen. The 
judge after hearing the testimony, asked bim why he did 
not advise them to settle, as the cost had already amount- 
ed to three times the amount of the disputed sum, viz., 
twenty-five cents. 

He replied, *‘ 1 to t told the fo-f-cols to se-e e-tle, for I 
said the co o-onstable would ta-k-k-ke their coats, the 
lawyers their sh-ir-ts, and if they got in your honor’s 
court you'd sk-k-kin ’em.” 


RN een 


Lord Kames, in a conversation with his gardener, one 
said : 


y : 

“George, the time will soon come when a man shall 
be able to carry the manure for an acre of land in one of 
his waistcoat pockets.” 

To which the gardener replied: 

‘*T belive it, sir; but he will be able to carry all the 
crop io the other pocket.” 

The author of the following should be watched, or he 
might back out: . 

A destructive durk I'll bi; 

I'll bid pharewell to every phear, 
Then wipe my weeping I 

And cut my throot phrom ear to ear. 


Annes 


During the Revolutionary War, the Earl of Dartmouth 
asked au American in London of how many members the 
Congress consisted. To which the reply was “ Fifty-two.’ 

‘ Why, that is the number of cards in @ pack,”’ said 
his lordship; ** pray, how many kaaves are there?” 

** Not one,” returned the republican; * please to reeol- 
lect that knaves are court cards ” 


OT 


A poor man came to a pious minister, and said: 
“Mr. C., what will become of me? i work hard and 
fare hard, and yet [ cannot thrive.” 
r. C. answered, “Still you want .one thing; I will 
tell you what you shall do; work hard, and fare bard, 
and pray hard, and I will warrant you shall thrive.” 


‘* Why, dear me, Mr. Longshaliow,” said a good lady, 
‘how can you drink a quart of that hard cider at a sing 
draught?” 

As soon as the man could breathe again he el 

“T beg pardon, madam, but upon my soul it was so 
hard I couldn't bite it off.” 

‘In my fertile country,” said a Leicestershire man, 
* you could turn a horse into a field new mown, and the 
next morning the grass would be grown above his hoofs.” 

“ Pooh! that’s nothing,” cried a Yorkshireman; ** you 
may turn a horse into a field in Yorkshire, and not be 
able to find him next morning !”” 


eeenernmnmnev 


King William, after his return from Holland in 1699, 
sent for Dr. Radcliffe, and showing him his swollen aukle 


said: 

-** What think you of these?” 

“Why, truly,” replied he, “I would not have your 
majesty s two legs for your three kingdoms.” 


When the Persian poet Hafiz was asked by the philoso- 
pher Zinda, what he was good for, he replied— 

* Of what use isa flower?” 

A flower is good to smell,” replied Zinda. 

“Then I am good to smell it,” said Hafiz 


CABLE-ISTIC. 
Joho Bull and Brother Jonathan 
Fach other ought to greet; 
They ve always been extravagant, 
But now * make both ends meet.” 


* Sir,” said a burly fellow of no enviable character, ‘1 
have the largest neck of avy man ia the city.” 

* Very likely,” said nis neighbor, “and L saw yester- 
day the largest rope ia the city—put that and tuat to- 
gether.” 


Dr. Donne, an old English writer, is the author of the 
following beautiful epigram : 
** Smug, the smith, for ale and spice, 
Sold his tvols,—but kept bis vice.” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOMB CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after tivelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become 4 ‘* household word” from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich aud poor, in town and 
country. ali over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 

use 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful style 

> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no sdver- 
tisementa in its eight super-royal pages 

I> It is devoted to news. tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, witand humor. 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston. 

i It contains in ite large, well filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line. 

(O~ lt numbers among its reguier contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

>> Ita tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate o 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 

{> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 

(7 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an ip- 
quiring spirit. and add to their store of know 

>> Its columns are free from polities and jarring 
topics, its object being to make home ha 


popular a favorite throughout the country: 
TERMS: —INVAKIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


To Quebec, that beautiful city of + 
we will now lead the reader Away to 
ward, above the Plains of Abraham, th 
was yet bright with the lingering glow « 
fires; but twilight was coming on apace 
streets of the metropolis, the grim forte: 
lofty headland, the Falls of Montmore 
the bold mountains beyond, were alread y 
in soft shadows, From the arched win” 
hand old jon in the upper 
young girl stood watching the scene 8) 
before her. She was a superb creat: : 
beauty of that rich tropical type, whict 
so early in 4if. Her figure was somew! 

the medium height of women, and faul: 
symmetry. Her mother was a West Inc: 
you could trace the warm blood of the : 
her large, slumbrous dark eyes, in tl. 
curve of her red lip, in the crimson glo 
slept on her rounded cheek, in the lo 
riance of midnight bair that swopt, as 
up, almost to her feet. A dressing-go . . 
_ bright fabric was wrapped carelessly ai: . 
and the toilet table near her, strewn Wi: 
caskets, flowers and laces, as well as t! 
ing waiting maidy told that some fanc) 
a the important busines 
“ Ma’amselle,” said the servant, “ y. 
ought not to delay so about dressing f 
birth-night festival ; it will take a long | 
for you know how particular your fathe 
“My father,” rejoined the girl, “I do 
lieve he will be here, Jacinthe ; soldiery 
come and go at will.” 
“ But the count,” said the waiting ma, 
& meaning smile; “ma foi! I am sure 5) 
to look your best in his eyes.” 
“Hash, Jacinthe! you don’t know » 
about it,” resumed her mistress ; but a‘ 
blush testified that the girl's careless spe 
struck a tender chord of her heart. ; 
kept her post at the window, and now « 
to be watching intently, not the gatheri:: 
ows of eventide, but a horseman gallo; 
the street. A few moments more and he 
posite the house ; then he cast an earnes: 
the casement, lifted his plamed hat anc» 
even to his saddle-bow. The lady lea 
ward with almost childish eagerness, | 
full of mellow light, her ripe lips half ap 
color burning and fading with every c} 
emotion. She gazed down the street 
horseman had turned a corner, and she co 
him no more, and then sank into a fauu 
seemed to lose herself in a sweet trance. 
another half hour went by, during wh 
cinthe whiled away the time in tarning « 
costly trifles on the toilet table, and watet 
hands of a tiny French clock on the man: 
“ Blanche, I suppose you are ready,” 
voice trom the next room, the door of wh, 
been left slightly ajar; and the next mo 
woman i. full dress came sweeping in. 
Blanche Preveau started ra her » 
moved forward to meet her. 
“No, aunt, Ihave scarcely begun my u 
you see,” she snid ; I am a sad idler.” 
“An idler tonight,” rejoined the » 
“that will not do, Bianche. Come, « 
now and let Jacinthe begin.” 
Blanche Preveau sank into the , 
beside her toilet table, and gual’ ee 
whole attention to the matter in hand E- 
she stood up before the tall mirror, robed - 
Sde which was to celeb her ni 1, 
day, and nobody could have wondered 
pride with which her sunt and Jacinthe re. 
her. The rich robe of amber-colored » 
corded well with her clear, dark compli 
the misty over-dress of lace lent an ethere 
ness to those ample folds; the diamonds } 
in her bair, depending from her ears, en: 
the rounded arms, and rising and falling « 
breast as if they had shaman pulse, becam 
stately beauty. She was yer standing the 
diant and happy, when there came s tap 
door, and somebody without asked - 




















“ May I come in 9” 

“ It is paps,” cried the -™ 
the door, che Bang te eSddhepee, opens 
On the threshold steed Prevea 








THE SEER OF NIAG.. 





